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A study of curriculum changes for the public schools of Long Beach, 
California, was recently made under a Committee of Fifteen, composed 
of administrators from the curriculum department and the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools. As a result it was decided in 
1926-27 to prescribe a course in home management for all girls graduating 
from senior high school, the requirement going into effect with the 
second semester of that year. This is the only home economics course 
required and is equal in credit and daily preparation to such academic 
subjects as mathematics, social science, and English. 

The new course differs in several ways from the former elective high 
school course in home management. The latter was scheduled for five 
double periods a week with definite laboratory work and was con- 
sidered a “‘non-prepared subject,” a term regrettable but common in 
differentiating a laboratory from a so-called academic subject. The 
character of the new course is shown in the outline of it given in the 
High School Manual: 


Home Management—5 periods per week, 1 semester, $ unit. Open only 
to juniors and seniors. Required of all girls entering with less than senior 
standing. Text: Matthews, The House and Its Care. Aim: To develop (1) 
an appreciation of the ideals of a home and the family ethics necessary to 
high standards of home life; (2) a knowledge of the planning, decorating and 
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furnishing of the house, its care, management and hospitality; (3) with 
understanding of the wise budgeting of time and money to maintain the home 
with efficiency. 


In the recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen it is interesting 
to note that the former elective one-half unit has been entirely changed. 
It was at one time satisfied by the completion of a laboratory course in 
foods and clothing, and later by a survey course in foods, clothing, and 
millinery in the freshman or sophomore year, or in the ninth grade of 
junior high school. It may now be taken only in the junior or senior 
year and requires the completion of a course which does not emphasize 
the technique of food preparation or clothing construction. One high 
school principal said, as he pointed to the description of the course in 
the High School Manual, “That’s the course I think all girls should be 
required to take.” 

The earlier elective course was a popular one. Since 1924-25, when 
practically all ninth-grade pupils were taken over by the junior high 
schools, the proportion of all the girls electing home economics courses 
who had registered in home management had steadily increased from 
11 per cent in 1924 to 18 per cent in the first semester of 1927, the last 
semester before the course became a required one. 

To help in appreciating the reactions so far noted from girls taking 
the required course, its content is given here. 


I. Study of the job of homemaking as a vocation for women. One 
week. 

II. Study and discussion of budgets and family expenses. Two weeks. 

III. Study and discussion of some of the factors which enter into the 
buying of food for the family. Two weeks. 

IV. Study of the principles of nutrition which the homemaker should 
apply to the selection and serving of well-planned meals. Two 
weeks. 

V. Study and discussion of the care of the house. Two weeks. 

VI. Study of the house, its selection and furnishing from the stand- 

point of good design and cost. Six weeks. 
VII. Study of family relationships. Three weeks. 


The first assignment given to the class was to study jobs open to girls 
in Long Beach and also to list vocations open to women in general. 
In the beginning the lists were quite meagre—not more than eight or 
ten, and including, for example, stenographer, clerk in the five-and-ten- 
cent stores, manicurist, and cannery packer—and it was not until after 
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much animated discussion that the list of jobs stretched to fifty or 
sixty. The next question seemed easy, “List the jobs and check those 
which you think you could fill without further training,’ and the job 
of housewife was checked in nearly every list. Then came the classifica- 
tion of “blind alley” jobs and jobs requiring specific training. After 
careful study of Mrs. Abel’s fine statement of the contributions of the 
housewife to successful family life’ the class reached the conclusion that 
the modern housewife has a vocation which it requires definite and 
specialized training to fill well. 

This “warming up” of the class interest was increased by carefully 
planned discussions based upon references to such books as those by 
Spencer, Andrews, Abel, Taber, and Alice Morse Earle, and made the 
next unit, “Family expense and budgets,” a natural sequence. 

Almost all the girls admitted that they thought a discussion of 
budgets would be very abstruse and not particularly interesting, but when 
they found that the first assignment was to bring to class a list of 
family expenses classified as to satisfaction of needs and satisfaction of 
desires, a real interest began to develop. Answers to the question of 
what is a need and what is a desire gave the teacher a picture of the 
variety in the home backgrounds of the pupils. The usual wish was 
for a car, and this opened the question as to whether a car would fill 
a need or satisfy a desire. 

One of the underlying thoughts of the unit—the choices to be made 
when the income is limited—was emphasized over and over again in 
the balance between needs and desires, and the class arrived quite pain- 
lessly at the point where a budget could be understood as a plan for 
spending one’s money and not as a complicated system of bookkeeping 
where the accounts refuse to balance. Some time was devoted to studying 
an analysis of the seven family histories given by Abel.2 This brought 
up many questions and the discussion of these in the light of individual 
home finances made the budget even more interesting. 

The next point in the study was methods of disbursing the family 
income. Here the girls discussed the pros and cons of the doling 
method, the allowance plan, the charge system, and the joint bank 
account. They had begun to feel that the housewife’s responsibility 
for spending the income wisely was greater than they had imagined and 
by almost common consent decided that the allowance plan was the 

1 Mary Hinman ABEv. Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921, pp. 71-88. 
2 Loc. cit., pp. 192-212. 
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best arrangement for an inexperienced young wife, and this in spite of 
the attractiveness of the joint bank account. 

In the divisions of the budget and the subheadings necessary for the 
thousand and one items necessary to daily living, it was easy on paper 
to make an allowance for “advancement,” but when each girl figured 
for her own family the gifts, charitable and personal, church pledges 
and benevolences, recreation, vacations, to say nothing of education, 
the spending of the allowance had to be most carefully planned. They 
began to see why in the small income budget the proportion for food 
was so large, why in the moderate income budget an increase might be 
apportioned to other divisions than food, and why in the ample income 
budget the apportionments for clothing and advancement were large 
in comparison with that for food. 

When the discussion of savings came up it was hard for them to 
appreciate the real meaning of the savings fund, that it was not only 
a fund for the future but a fund to be actively used in making the 
present a definite preparation for the future; for instance, for education 
to lead towards a larger earning capacity or for a vacation to make one 
more fit to do one’s daily work. Different forms of saving were dis- 
cussed, among them insurance, and in expressing their choices between 
the various forms, many girls indicated that they carried life insurance 
in some form and that their parents were making provision for the 
future by the same form of savings. 

When the food division of the budget was discussed, fifty cents was 
decided on as a fair per capita daily expenditure. The girls handed in 
menus for their own families. When that of one girl amounted to fifty- 
four cents a day, the four cent increase per capita seemed quite trifling 
until it was figured out that for a month this came to seven dollars more 
than the allotment, and for a year amounted to the respectable sum of 
eighty-four dollars. 

One of the methods adopted in the study of budgets was the use of 
good articles in current magazines, especially those relating to women’s 
interests. The standards of magazines taken or read by the girls in 
these classes was not a high one, and it was a revelation to many girls 
to find that the budget was not a mere classroom topic but a problem 
vital enough to be studied by experts and put into practical form in 
popular periodicals for housewives all over the country. 

In the two weeks allotted to this unit merely the high spots can be 
touched. We feel, however, that the girls have gained a fair view of the 
importance of budget making to the housewife, and that this is apparent 
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in the following answers to the question which summed up the work, 
“What practical use can you make of your study of budgets?” 


From the study of budgeting I have found that in fact all three of our 
family spend much more than we really should. Although it seems im- 
possible to cut down on anything I suppose we could. There are many 
families that do not make as much as mine does and they save nearly as 
much as we do but they are very careful of every cent. It is due to the fact 
that we have charge accounts probably that we do not save any more than 
we do. I think that every girl should take this course as it is very beneficial. 
Already whenever I spend any money I think before I do it to see if it is 
really what I want or if it is too expensive and I could do better some place 
else. Because I talk so much about it at home my brother is also thinking 
more of how he spends his money. My brother doesn’t spend his money 
foolishly but I think that it is just as good for him to know about such things 
as it is for me. Some day it may come in very handy for him if he should 
marry a girl who did not know anything about the management of a house 
for he will be fairly well instructed and can help her to keep the family budget. 
—L. A. 


I think budgets should be used in every home. Mother has never used the 
budget plan but since I have been studying it in Home Management and 
coming home and telling her about it, she has become very interested, so 
interested that when I came home from school Friday she had a budget plan 
made out for a month.—V. S. 


I enjoyed this phase of work and feel that I have gained because I intend 
to go to housekeeping soon and will realize the importance of money. All 
of my life I have had plenty and have not thought much about the bills or 
how they were being paid. My future husband, although he makes $200 a 
month, is, like myself, used to being very extravagant; therefore, we realize 
the need of a method for keeping finances straight. We feel that we can put 
my study to great advantage.—J. H. 


I have helped mother make out a budget from what I have learned in this 
class and we hope to save more money next month. She can never keep 
track of the money it goes so fast, so she said she would give it to me to look 
after fora month. I have not decided yet as it is quite a responsibility but 
I tell her we ought to save more and she said for me to try to do it.—J. S. 


The practical use to which I am going to put my knowledge is this—I 
am to have charge of the dinners of a household for a month and I intend 
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to have a budget for the money I am given to spend as well as my menus 
for the whole month. Iam going to try and work the two in together although 
I don’t know how I shall succeed.—L. S. 


I think budgeting should be taught in schools more than it is, because it is 
just as good for boys to learn about budgeting as girls. It taught me the 
value of money more than anything else. The practical use I think I can 
make is to have my parents make a budget [!]—R. R. 


I budgeted our family income and talked it over with my mother. I got 
a new view of spending the income and she was willing to accept some sug- 
gestions to help out with her problem of financing the family. I intend to 
budget the money which I plan to earn this Christmas vacation instead of 
spending it at random as I have the past two years. I think it will go farther 
and I'll have more to show for the amount I spend.—J. D. 


I discovered from this study of budgets that they are not such a bugbear 
as I had always thought them. I’ve come to learn the real value of a good 
budget, so that you have some money for anything that may come up. I 
have started to budget my allowance although it only amounts to $1.50 a 
week, and I was able last week to save fifty cents, which is more than usual 
so I made my budget accordingly. Savings, 50¢, lunch, 70¢, football 
ticket or show, 25¢, saving toward club dues, 5¢; total, $1.50. Then when 
anything extra comes up I'll have my savings.—L. M. 
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A PRACTICE HOUSE ADVENTURE 


RUTH ATWATER 
National Canners Association, Washington, D. C., formerly Depariment of Home Economics, 
Skidmore College. 

What the objective of a college practice house should be is a question 
frequently asked. It is one difficult to answer catergorically because 
the practice house plan should always be adapted to the needs of the 
institution operating it, and these needs must vary enormously. At 
the conference on practice houses which was held in 1926 under the 
leadership of Professor Gunther at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the outstanding note struck was one of variety. Some houses 
were used as home decoration centers, some as nutrition clinics, some 
specialized in child care, and some served the purposes of laboratories 
for foods and clothing classes. 

In only one or two cases did the objectives not include any direct 
teaching problem. 

The house at Skidmore was one of these. The platform of those who 
first advocated it contained just one plank, namely, to determine 
whether an experiment in group living could be conducted in such a 
house so that the people working out the problem might not be conscious 
of it as an experiment but rather as an interesting phase of college life. 
The groups of students live in the house for fourteen weeks as active 
participants in its running and for a further week or ten days during 
examination periods without carrying on the duties of feeding the 
family, because it does not seem wise to divert their attention from their 
preparation for examinations. 

The duties of the various offices filled by the girls are much the 
same as those usually assigned to similar posts. A girl’s assignment to 
one or other of them is changed every five or six days, according to the 
number of college days in the semester. 

The hostess has the money in her hand for the food for the household, 
which is required to last while she is in office. She plans the menus, 
does the marketing, and presides at table during her “‘hostess-ship.”’ 

The cook and assistant cook attend to the preparation of the food 
and give daily care to the kitchen and laundry, including refrigerator, 
pantries, and cupboards. 

The waitresses prepare the salads and salad dressings, care for the 
butler’s pantry and dining-room, and serve all the meals. 

When the size of the groups permits, a housekeeper is included as a 
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distinct official. When this is not possible, housekeeping duties are 
divided among the four waitresses. 

Breakfast and lunch are informal family meals, without guests, while 
dinner is usually served formally and guests are practically always 
present. Each hostess entertains members of the administration and 
faculty once during her tenure of office and student guests as often as 
her budget permits. 

The housekeeping duties are always light. This is partly because 
the students carry a heavy schedule throughout their period of residence 
in the practice house and because, being seniors, they carry a heavy 
load in extracurricular activities. Another reason is the feeling that as 
an experiment in group living, the plan would be more successful if the 
housekeeping duties were made as light as is consistent with the house- 
hold management course and with the maid service at command. 

After the first year it was thought wise to have a maid who gives her 
whole time to the house. She comes at eight in the morning and leaves 
at four or four-thirty in the afternoon. This maid does the heavy 
cleaning, launders the table linen, cares for the four bathrooms and the 
rooms of the two resident faculty, and has the general function of a 
working housekeeper. This is definitely needed as there are often long 
periods in the day when all the residents are away from the house. 

The spirit of the polite remark of the guest who said, “‘What a pretty 
living-room, how much you must enjoy sitting in it,”” was much appre- 
ciated but never justified in experience except just before and after 
dinner. That living-room has a very definite place in the life of the 
house, however, for its cheery fire-place, soft lights, and delightful 
paintings (by a member of the Art Department faculty) make an 
atmosphere at once homelike and social. This contributes much to 
the after-dinner talk that touches upon multitudes of subjects from the 
latest campus news to the relative merits of pet literary critics. 

The students of each group as they enter the house are given two or 
three days in which to settle their own rooms. Then a house meeting 
is called in the living-room and the plans for the semester are discussed, 
sometimes with tea as an accompaniment, sometimes with only the 
fire to add its voice to the whole. Each group makes out its own schedule 
of work, conforming to the dates of tenure of office worked out in ad- 
vance by the resident faulty. In deciding upon who shall be who for 
the first set of offices, the groups usually draw lots, although sometimes 
they arrange it alphabetically. Never have the resident faculty in- 
criminated themselves by suggesting when who should do what. 
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In so far as it is humanly possible, the house is then turned over to 
the student residents. Each student holds office twice during her term 
of residence. While the first cycle of offices is being rounded out the 
hostess submits her menus in advance to one or the other of the faculty 
members responsible for the house. During the second cycle this is 
not done. During four years no hostess has ever over-spent her food 
allowance of sixty cents per capita per day, and it has never been 
necessary to ask for an extra cent to meet the expenses of the very heavy 
formal entertaining. Also all have been well and adequately fed. 

As in all households, extra furnishings have been needed and the 
students and faculty have conducted a bazaar in the living-room. 
From the sale of such articles as Chinese linen, jewelry, embroideries, 
brass, and pewter, money enough was left, after a contribution had been 
made to the endowment fund of the college, to buy such household 
accessories as brasses and pottery, to make one of the exquisite paintings 
the property of the house, and to meet many minor needs. 

When it comes to formulating a summary of the work of a group, 
everyone is asked to cooperate in estimating the quality of her fellow 
members as to cooperative ability and technique. Each faculty mem- 
ber registers her impressions without seeing those of the students. An 
average is made and handed in as a grade, which usually represents the 
judgment of ten people. The degree of correlation between the judgment 
of the students and that of the faculty residents upon relative merit of 
accomplishment has been remarkably high. 

Supervision of the work of the household is left practically wholly to 
the students and questions regarding policy and how to meet emergencies 
seldom if ever reached the heads of the house. The greatest compliment 
ever received by the writer, who served for four years as director of the 
house, was paid by a house guest who said, “‘What an easy job you have 
here! The house runs itself, doesn’t it?”’ The house did run itself to 
a remarkably high degree. During my last year I doubt if I was once 
asked a question regarding policy or emergency measures. The resident 
faculty plan to do no teaching in the house and try to eliminate them- 
selves as fully as possible from its management. 

This experiment is not reported as providing a recipe for practice- 
house management. There are many problems left unsolved, many 
questions left unanswered in the minds of the faculty, but it has achieved 
a spirit of friendly cooperation coupled with a high standard of work. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE INVENTORY 
METHODS OF DIETARY STUDY’ 


GARNET N. SEARLE AND ROSSLEENE M. ARNOLD 
Department of Foods and Nutrition, Iowa State College 


During a study of the meals served at the Mary B. Welch home 
management house at Iowa State College the so-called individual and 
inventory methods of dietary study were used simultaneously in the 
hope of showing their relative value as means of measuring food con- 
sumption. Eight normal, healthy young women of similar age and 
activity served as subjects, and the study was continued for 4 weeks or, 
in the case of the individual method, for all the meals on 27 consecutive 
days. 

For the individual method the procedure was similar to that ordinarily 
followed. All food placed on and coming from the table was weighed, 
and the difference divided by the number of persons served was taken 
to represent the per capita consumption. From these figures the daily 
per capita consumption of protein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, and energy were calculated by the use of the analyses given 
by Lowe (1), Sherman (2), and Rose (3). The results as obtained for 
a representative day are shown in table 1. The menu was as follows: 

Breakfast: Stewed prunes, pettijohn, top milk, buttered toast, coffee. 

Lunch: Baked sweet potato, pineapple salad, bread, butter, milk. 

Dinner: Cold sliced veal, creamed potatoes, apple and celery salad, bread, 
butter, pears, devil’s food cake. 


TABLE 1 
Total and per capita consumption of nutrients and energy as determined for one day by the 
tndividual method 
PROTEIN PAT CALCIUM | PHOSPHORUS IRON ENERGY 
MEAL 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
fla] 
er. | er. | or. | or. | gr. | gr. | ar. | gr. | gr. | gr. | mg. | meg. | cal. | cal. 
Breakfast...| 68.4) 8.5} 96.5] 12.1|587.4| 2.34/3490) 436 
Lunch..... 46.4/748.0} 2.86|7097| 887 
Dinner. .... 42.8)/582.2| 6.00/6463) 808 
Total. ... 8 101.3 239.6 10.750 1.176 11,20 2131 


1 The data here presented are taken from the thesis submitted by Garnet N. Searle in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science, Iowa State Col- 


lege, 1927. 
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Examination of the figures for daily food consumption showed that in 
spite of a few markedly high or low ones, the majority fell within fairly 
narrow limits. Thus, though the minimum intake of energy was 1638 
calories and the maximum 3845 calories, the average for 16 out of 27 
days lay between 2000 and 2500 calories. Again, in considering the pro- 
tein figures it was observed that for 4 days the average protein consump- 
tion lay between 40 and 50 grams, for 4 days between 50 and 60 grams, 
for 10 days between 60 and 70 grams, for 6 days between 80 and 90 
grams; the average value, 64.6 grams, is thus a representative one. 
Similar observations concerning the other nutrients might be cited. 

For the inventory method also the procedure was similar to that 
commonly adopted. Careful records were made of all foods on hand 
at the beginning of the study, purchased during its course, and on hand 
at its conclusion, and from these figures were calculated the quantities 
of the various food materials consumed. Their nutrients and energy 
were computed as for the individual method, and the results, divided 
by the number of days and the number of subjects, were taken to 
represent the average daily per capita intake. These values and their 
distribution among the common class of foods are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Average daily per capita consumption of different classes of food as determined by the 
inventory method 


< n 
CLASS OF FOODS z = 2 
@ a | 
Milk and milk products............... 18.9 | 69.4 | 32.3 | 0.663) 0.516) 1.38 | 828 
5.1 4.0 0.026] 0.069] 1.15 57 
1.9] 0.6 | 46.8 | 0.060} 0.074) 1.25 | 201 
7.5 | 0.8 | 44.6 | 0.098} 0.208) 3.95 | 217 
23.0 | 28.0 | 0.7 | 0.015) 0.250) 3.01 345 
15.2 | 4.5 | 91.4 | 0.056] 0.241) 2.36 | 467 
76.7 | 0.004) 0.001} 0.14 | 307 
2.2} 4.3 | 3.3 | 0.010} 0.038) 0.25 61 
73.8 |124.4 |295.8 |0.932 |1.397 |13.49 |2,599 
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The results of the two methods of study are shown together in table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Average daily per capita intake of nutrients and energy as shown by different methods of study 


z 
grams | grams | grams | grams | grams jo calories 
64.6 | 114.3) 263.7} 0.863) 1.187) 11.35) 2,342 
73.8 | 124.4] 295.8) 0.932) 1.397) 13.49) 2,599 
Inventory corrected for waste.......... 68.6 | 114.4) 278.0 2,417 


It will be seen that the average daily per capita consumption as deter- 
mined by the inventory method is distinctly larger than that found by 
the individual method. This brings up the question of waste. In both 
methods the so-called inedible waste was largely, and perhaps in- 
accurately, cared for by using ‘“‘as purchased” values in computing the 
nutrients and energy of the food consumed. In the individual method, 
where only the weight of the food actually consumed was recorded, no 
further problem regarding waste arose. In the inventory method, on 
the other hand, there is the question of edible or table waste, and no 
allowance was made for this in the figures already referred to. As a 
possible means of correction, application was made of the average per- 
centages of waste found in the extensive dietary study made of the 
meals served in army training camps during the war (4). These are 
7 per cent for protein, 8 per cent for fat, 6 per cent for carbohydrate, 
and 7 per cent for energy. As will be seen in table 3, when these cor- 
rections are applied to the figures obtained by the inventory method, 
there is little difference between its results and those of the individual 
method. 

No allowance for waste of the various mineral ingredients is given in 
the Army study. The figures in table 3, however, show that some 
correction is needed to these figures as obtained by the inventory method 
if they are to check with the findings by the individual method. For 
example, with the inventory method the calcium consumed appears 
7 per cent and the phosphorus and iron each 14 per cent higher than with 
the individual method. 

Not all studies of waste lead to the same results as the Army study 
referred to. In one of the earliest American reports on the subject 
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Atwater (5) found that in a boarding-house serving thirty persons, the 
food purchased contained 36 per cent more protein, 24 per cent more 
fat, and 6 per cent more carbohydrates than were actually consumed. 
In a study made at Vassar College in 1921 (6) in which the waste was 
carefully calculated, it was found that waste represented 26 per cent 
of the total food purchased, including 11 per cent edible and 16 per 
cent inedible waste. 

In connection with their report of a study of children’s diets by the 
individual method, Roberts and Waite (7) give an interesting discussion 
of that and the inventory method. For their special purpose they 
condemned the inventory method on the grounds that it does not make 
apparent either the differences in the amount of food consumed by 
individuals or variations in an individual’s food consumption, and that 
no accurate measure for waste can be obtained. The first two objec- 
tions are well taken for the particular type of work which the authors 
had in mind, but are not of vital concern when, as in the present study, 
the subjects are all of practically the same age, weight, and activity, in 
good health, without cases of marked underweight or differences in 
appetite. The objection regarding inaccuracy in the computation of 
waste, however, refers to what must be accepted as a possible source 
of error whenever the inventory method is used. 

The wide variations in the proportions of waste found by different 
investigators substantiate this. Apparently it is not safe to apply the 
findings of one study to another because of the different conditions 
prevailing in the various studies. In the present study, the Army 
figures for waste proved usable, but this could not have been predicted. 
Moreover the present study did not include a sufficient number of sub- 
jects to yield results of general application. To insure the accuracy of 
an inventory study it seems necessary to determine the waste for that 
particular study by careful collection, weighing, and analysis. 

The individual method is practically impossible for dietary studies 
extending over long periods of time and including many subjects; 
nevertheless, in cases where the subjects vary greatly in food needs or 
in food intake, the inventory method is of questionable value. The 
results would probably be of greater value if the time required for such 
an inventory study were spent in making a small but accurate study 
by the individual method. 

The comparative expenditure of time in the two methods is an item 
to be considered. In the present study it was estimated that the 
individual method required an average of 8 hours for each day of the 
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study, 4 for weighing and recording the food used, and 4 for computing 
the per capita consumption. The inventory method, on the other hand, 
was estimated to have taken 4 half-days, or 16 hours, that is less than 
one-tenth the time required for the results by individual method. 

Because of its greater practicability where large numbers of subjects 
are involved and because it is so much more economical of time, the 
inventory method of dietary study is more frequently used than the 
individual method. From the observations made in connection with 
the present investigation the inventory method appears to be adequate 
if the subjects are fairly uniform as to food requirements and habits 
and if a reliable method is employed for computing waste. 
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OLD ENGLISH LAWS REGULATING DRESS 


SYLVIA A. MILLER 
Two Rivers, Washington 


“‘Wherewithal shall we be clothed” has been a live question through 
the centuries. And for many centuries, as the spirit moved or the condi- 
tions of the times impelled, men have attempted by royal decree or 
legislative enactment to prescribe what shall be worn and the price 
thereof, and who shall or shall not be clad in fine raiment. A brief 
statement of the provisions of some old laws enacted in England and 
their apparent effectiveness may be of interest in connection with 
present-day attempts at sumptuary legislation as well as for the side- 
light they throw on the history of customs and costume. 

Economic conditions and an attempt to protect and build up home 
industries as well as to indicate social rank by external appearance 
seem to have been the immediate and dominant reasons for English 
legislation relative to what should or should not be worn. These 
legislative attempts persisted through several centuries, as is shown by 
statutes enacted between 1336 to 1554. 

The statute of 11 Edward III, enacted in 1336, is the earliest on 
record which regulates dress. It prohibited the exportation of wools 
from England and the importation and use of foreign cloth, though it 
permitted foreign cloth workers to come into the kingdom; also it 
restricted the use of “‘Furr’’ on clothes to the royal family, ‘‘Prelates, 
Earls, Barons, Knights and People of the Holy Church” who could 
spend in annual “Benefices at least fifty pounds.” Any person who 
violated the statute would be required to forfeit said ‘Furr’ and 
“further be punished at the King’s will.” 

A quarter of a century later, Parliament found it necessary to enact 
“A Statute concerning Diet and Apparel” because of the “Outrageous 
and excessive Apparel of Divers People against their Estate and Degree, 
to the “great Destruction and Impoverishment of all the Land.” All 
persons in estate and degree above the rank of knight were to be in no 
way restricted by this law in regard to their wearing apparel, but those 
knights whose income “‘is under £200 shall not exceed 6 marks the whole 
cloth, for their vesture,” and were prohibited to wear ‘‘cloth of gold, 
miniver, or ermine” and “apparel broidered with stone;” if their annual 
income was from 400 marks to £1000, they could wear what they pleased 
except “Ermines, Letuses and Pearls, and Stones.” ‘Their “wives, 
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daughters and children’? were subject to the same restrictions. 
“Esquires, clerks and ali manner of gentlemen under the estate of a 
Knight” whose annual income was under £100 and “merchants, citizens 
and burgesses, artificers, people of Handicraft” worth £500 in goods 
and chattels were restricted to garments that should not cost more 
than “43 marks the whole cloth; they should wear no cloth of gold, nor 
silk, nor silver, nor no manner of clothing embroidered, ring, buttons, nor 
owche [brooch or clasp] of gold, ribband, girdle nor harness of gold nor 
silver, nor nothing of stone nor no manner of Furr.” ‘Their wives, 
daughters and children were especially cautioned to wear their vesture 
and apparel ‘‘without any turning up, or purple,’’ and to ‘wear no man- 
ner of apparel of gold or silver nor stone.” Likewise, esquires and 
clerks whose annual income was 200 marks, and “Merchants, Citizens 
and Burgesses, Artificers and People of Handicraft’? worth £1000 in 
goods and chattels were subject to the same restrictions in dress; they 
might wear clothes ‘‘of the price of 5 marks for the whole cloth, and 
cloth of silk and silver, ribband, girdle and other apparel reasonably 
garnished of silver’ and “their wives, daughters and children may wear 
Furr turned up of miniver or any manner of stone, but for their heads.” 
People of “handicraft and yeomen” together with their wives, daughters 
and children, were prohibited to pay for their vesture more than ‘40s 
the whole cloth,” and were forbidden to wear “cloth of silk nor silver 
nor girdle, knife, Button, Ring, Garter, nor Owche, Ribband, Chain nor 
no such other things of gold nor of silver, nor no manner of apparel 
embroidered, aimeled, [enamelled] nor of Silk by no way.” Silk veils 
were thus prohibited them, and only veils of yarn made within the 
realm could be worn by this group; the only “Furr’’ allowed them was 
“Lamb, Cony, Cat and Fox.’ “Grooms and Servants of Lords, 
Mysteries and Artificers” could expend 2 marks for their vesture, but 
could wear “nothing of gold, nor of silver, embroidered, aimeled nor 
of silk” and “their wives, daughters and children of the same condition 
in their clothing and apparel, and they shall wear no veils passing 12d 
a veil.” The lowest classification of subjects in respect to estate and 
degree were the ‘‘Carters, Ploughmen, Drivers of the Plough, Oxherds, 
Cowherds, Shepherds and all other Keepers of Beasts, Threshers of 
Corn, and all manner of people of the estate of a groom attending to 
husbandry and all other people that have not 40s of goods.” This 
class “shall not take nor wear no manner of cloth, but Blanket and 
Russet wool of 12 pence, and shall wear the girdles of line according to 
their estate.” And of all classes mentioned in this laws, it was “or- 
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dained, that if any wear or do contrary to any of the points afore- 
said, that he shall forfeit against the King all the apparel he hath so 
worn against the form of this ordinance.” 

The foregoing act was soon repealed. Whether or not it established 
permanent customs in dress, it at least established precedent for Par- 
liament. The next extant act attempting dress reform is that of 3 
Edward IV enacted in 1463 because “‘the commons of the said realm, 
as well Men as Women, have worn and daily do wear excessive and 
inordinate array (and Apparel) to the great Displeasure of God, and 
impoverishing of this realm of England and to the enriching of other 
Strange Realms and Countries to the final Destruction of Husbandry of 
this said Realm.’ This statute, like the earlier one, restricts to those 
“of the Estate of a Lord” and above and to their families the use of 
cloth of gold, crosses wrought with gold, sable, and purple silk. All 
under the degree of “Bachelor Knight, except Knights of the Garter,” 
could wear no velvet or satin. ‘‘Counterfeit cloth of silk or velvet’ 
or ermine was prohibited to all under the degree of knight. Damask 
was also forbidden, except in the case of royal servants, “‘esquires and 
gentlemen having possessions to the yearly value or £40, their wives 
and widows having like possessions, and the daughters, unmarried, of 
persons having possessions to the value of £100 by the year,” and the 
penalty for violation was 100s. Those whose yearly income was under 
£40, were forbidden to use ‘Martin, Letuse, any girdle garnished with 
gold, or silver, any corse of silk made out of this same realm” or any 
kerchiefs costing more than 3s 4d, and were liable to pay a penalty of 
5 marks for violation. No man having less than 40s, civil officers and 
their wives excepted, was permitted to wear any ‘“‘Fustian, Bustian, or 
Fustian of Naples, Scarlet cloth in grain, nor no Furr, but black and 
white lamb.” A yeoman or person under this degree was not to “use 
nor wear in array for his body, any bolsters nor stuffing of wool, cotton 
or cadas, nor any stuffing in his doublet,’ ‘upon pain to forfeit to the 
King’s use for every such default 6s 8d.’”’ “No servant of husbandry, 
nor no common Laborer nor no Servant nor any Artificer dwelling out 
of a city or borrough” was allowed to use nor wear in their clothing any 
cloth ‘‘whereof the broad yard shall pass the price of 2s, nor that any 
of the said laborers nor servants suffer any of their wives to wear . . . 
any clothing of higher price than before is limited to their husbands, nor 
that they suffer any of their said wives . . . . to wear any kerchief” 
costing more than “12d the Plite” [obsolete form of plait]. This group 
also were forbidden to wear any hose costing more than 14d, or any 
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girdle garnished with silver, upon penalty of forfeiting to the king, 3s 
4d for every default. 

The foregoing law set the maximum price for kerchiefs of ‘lawn, 
niefles, umple or any other manner” at 10s “the Plite,”’ because “that 
kerchiefs daily brought into this realm do induce great change and 
charge in the same and in effect and in waste.”” In this same law the 
length of men’s coats was fixed by Parliament; the length of coats of 
men’s business suits of the present day closely follow that decree. The 
maximum length of pikes on shoes was fixed at two inches. Persons in 
office, ‘scholars in the University, persons holding Divine Service and 
the like” were permitted to wear the garb prescribed by the office. 

But did the law work? Only twenty years later, Parliament, by the 
statue of 22 Edward IV, “for the non due execution of said stature,” 
repealed it but the “King reenacted what was prohibited to wear”’ 
and attempted to put “teeth” into the statute. As in former years, 
cloth of gold and silk of purple color were restricted to the royal family; 
none below the rank of duke could wear the cloth of gold tissue; plain 
cloth of gold, woolens grown out of England, and “‘Furrs of Sable’”’ were 
restricted to those of or above the rank of lord; none below the rank of 
knight, gentleman, or esquire were permitted to wear velvet, damask, 
or sateen; and “servants of husbandry, common laborers, or servants 
to any artificer,’’ were limited to two shillings the broad yard for the 
cloth that made their garments and could not pay more than 18d for 
“hose.” The teeth put into the statute, in addition to the named 
penalties, consisted in giving jurisdiction to justices of the peace, mayors, 
bailiffs, masters, and other chief officers of cities, borroughs, and towns 
“to inquire, hear and determine all said defaults of forfeiture; and the 
legal process to be used was the writ of ““Trespass with force and armes 
against the King’s Peace.” 

The act contains one interesting and illuminating proviso: “that this 
Act extend not nor be prejudicial to or for any Woman excepted the 
wives of laborers and servants”! 

This attempt of Parliament to regulate and restrict the use of fabrics 
as wearing apparel failed. A quarter of a century later, Henry VIII 
in the first year of his reign, again attempted to right matters by another 
statute: ‘For as much as the great and costly Array and Apparel used 
within this Realme contrary to good Statutes thereof made, hath be 
the occasion of the grete impoverishing of divers of the King’s Subjects 
and provoked many of them to robbe and to do Extortions and other 
unlawful Dedes to maynteyne thereby ther costly arrey.” This new 
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statute restricted the rich fabrics of cloth of gold and silver, velvets, 
damask, silk, satin with the colors of purple, crimson, and blue, and 
fur to practically the same groups as the preceding statutes, but con- 
tained a provision of a type not previously found, namely, the regula- 
tion of the number of yards of material that was to be used in making 
the garments worn by the various estates and degrees. None under 
the rank of knight, “except spiritual Mene and Sergeants at the Laws 
or graduates of Universities’’ were permitted to use more than “foure 
broyde yerdes” in any “longe gowne,”’ nor more than “two yerdes in a 
Rydyng gowne or cotte.’’ Serving men were restricted to “two and 
a half yerdes”’ for a “‘shorte Gowne”’ and “‘three brode yerdes in a longe.”’ 
This statute also declared that this act should not be prejudicial “to 
eny Woman;” it did not even except the wives of yeomen, laborers, 
servants, and artificers! 

However, a new law had to be enacted in five years to include re- 
strictions on wearing gold and silver ornaments and jewelry, and women 
were not excepted from its provisions; it also explicitly continued the 
right of the action of detinue to recover the apparel forfeited under 
the law. 

Henry VIII made yet another attempt, in 1532-3, to regulate dress, 
and again the statute did not except women from its provisions. Evi- 
dently, however, this also failed to regulate, and vanity and the love of 
finery continued to impel folk to follow their tastes, regardless of estate, 
degree, or the law. In the first year of Philip and Mary, 1554, a further 
effort of Parliament to regulate dress was made by ‘“‘An Act for the 
the Reformation of Excesse in Apparaile.’”’ The provisions of the Act 
did not extend to persons “being of or above the degree of a Knight’s 
Sonne or Daughter, or being the wief to any of them” or to “‘civil offi- 
cials or Royal Servants.” Persons whose servants offended against the 
provisions of the act were to be fined £100. Some concession was 
made to woman’s vanity, for it was “provided, also, that Women maye 
weare in their Cappes, Hattes, Gyrdelles, and Hoodes as they or any 
of them might wear lawfully, before the making of this Acte.” 

There seems to be no further attempt at dress regulatiou by Parlia- 
ment, as evidenced by the extant statutes; may we conclude that after 
two and a quarter centuries of effort to dictate what was proper garb 
for the English people “according to their estate and degree,’’ Parlia- 
ment decided that “‘it can’t be done?” 

The laws seem to have developed a habit of mind if not of garb, how- 
ever, and one which survived transplanting to the New World. The 
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record kept by John Twine, clerk of the first representative assembly 
held in America, July 30-August 9, 1619, contains an enactment: 
“Munday, August 2. Against Idleness, Gaming, Drunkness and 
Excess in Apparell the Assembly hath enacted as followeth: . . . . 
Against excess in Apparell, that every man be cessed in the church for 
all publique contributions; if he be unmarried, according to his own 
apparrell; if he be married, according to his owne and his wives or either 
of their apparrell.”’ 


OPEN FORUM 


A Conference on the Problems of the Household Buyer. The 
characteristics of the market in which the consumer must buy, the aid 
given her by the government, and the possibilities of her education as a 
purchaser were discussed at three sessions of a conference on the problems 
of the household buyer, called for December 2 and 3, 1927, by the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the University of Chicago. The papers 
and discussions raised many questions which even when unanswerable 
are stimulating to consider. 

“Can one buy intelligently in the modern market?” was the question 
underlying the discussions in the first session. Mr. F. J. Schlink, co- 
author of “Your Money’s Worth,” answered in the negative. The 
buyer is hampered by lack of knowledge of what is the article best 
suited to her purposes, by inability to know the true qualities of goods 
offered, and by positive effort on the part of many advertisers to cloud 
the real issue by sales propaganda. 

Mr. Dennis F. Kelly, a successful Chicago merchant, accepted the valid- 
ity of many of Mr. Schlink’s statements, though he believes that fraud 
and misrepresentation are decreasing. He granted that prices on many 
nationally advertised products are excessive but said such goods were 
carried by the retailer to meet consumer demand, though he could sell 
similar products, less advertised, more cheaply. Is the consumer too easily 
misled by irrelevant claims and statements in advertising? Citing heavy 
losses incurred by stores through returned merchandise, Mr. Kelly sug- 
gested possibilities of consumer cooperation in reducing marketing costs. 
The remedy for the situation, as he sees it, is for the buyer to select 
a reliable store and let the merchant advise her in her purchasing. Will 
this seem to the consumer a satisfactory solution? 

Miss Ruth O’Brien discussed the field of federal legislation protecting 
the buyer and the activities of the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of 
Home Economics, and other governmental agencies in her behalf. Ques- 
tions raised by her paper and by floor discussion are briefly stated in the 
next paragraphs. 

Can the Federal Food and Drugs Act be extended to apply to mislead- 
ing newspaper advertisements for drugs, instead of being limited to claims 
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printed on the package and its wrappings? Can it be extended to in- 
clude obesity cures and cosmetics, not drugs in the technical sense of the 
word and therefore having uncontrolled sale? Can legislation be enacted 
to prevent adulteration and misbranding in other fields, as has been done 
for foods and drugs? 

Can the powers of the Bureau of Standards and of the Bureau of Home 
Economics be extended so that their laboratories and workers may be 
used for setting up specifications for consumers’ goods? Can the informa- 
tion on specifications, quality ratings, and tests already accumulated by 
the Bureau of Standards be made available for the consumer? 

By what machinery can goods made according to specifications be 
brought on the market? Certain manufacturers have indicated their 
willingness to make such goods when consumers demand them. How 
much do we know concerning desirable specifications? 

What will be the effect of quality ratings and specifications for con- 
sumers’ goods upon our competitive marketing structure? It was gener- 
ally believed that such information would help to bring about competi- 
tion in quality and price, rather than in fictitious values as often happens 
now; that it would be to the advantage of the reliable manufacturer who 
would thus be freed from the necessity of competing with misleading ad- 
vertising and could appeal to the consumer on the basis of recognized 
values. 

Another session dealt with the question of the education of the con- 
sumer. Miss Rosamond Cook pointed out the inability of the trained 
buyer to judge quality. Price is not a reliable guide. By what standard 
shall she make her selections? 

Granted that the woman can not be trained to be an expert buyer in 
her many fields of marketing how can she be helped by home economics? 
Miss Katharine Blunt pointed out how the facts gathered by the ser- 
vices of research in nutrition enabled the buyer to choose foods according 
to their true values. A newer field, research in consumption, is now being 
opened by students trained in the economic aspects of home economics. 
They are trying to aid in the solution of buying problems by obtaining 
facts concerning the family as a consuming unit. They are studying 
legislation affecting the consumer, market organization, advertising, 
methods of retail selling, and the possibility of grading and standardiza- 
tion. Meanwhile, the results of research and fundamental facts concern- 
ing clothing, equipment, and house furnishings are being taught as buy- 
ing aids. 

An interesting question raised in discussion was whether home eco- 
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nomics can contribute more than it has by developing standards of good 
taste in its students. 

The solution of the problem of household buying is not easy. But if 
it is to be solved, the situation must be faced, its difficulties studied, and 
the issues squarely met. The students of home economics and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association are in a key position to aid the con- 
sumer because of their professional knowledge and unprejudiced position. 
What are they willing and equipped to do? 

Day MONROE 
University of Chicago. 


A Study of College Student Residences.' The Institution Eco- 
nomics Section of the American Home Economics Association in 1926 
appointed a committee to study student residences in schools and col- 
leges with the hope of establishing minimum standards for ventilation, 
lighting, and space allotment. The first year’s work was to include the 
collection of information regarding bedrooms, social rooms, and service 
rooms, while other features of construction and fixtures, furnishings, 
and equipment were to be studied during 1928. The committee consisted 
of Melissa Hunter, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, chairman, 
Ruth Lusby, Frances Dunning, and Elizabeth Bemis. The present 
paper is based on the findings of the first year’s study. 

The final aim of studying such features of construction as space allot- 
ment for various purposes is of course to set up minimum requirements 
for the guidance of institutional directors and others who have to do with 
planning student residences. The first step was the collection and as- 
sembling of facts regarding buildings already constructed, including di- 
mensions and costs. 

The points to be considered were outlined and distributed to cooperat- 
ing members and institutions in mimeographed form. On many items 
no report can yet be made. The following statements, based on informa- 
tion furnished by the colleges, summarize the findings to date. 

Number of students per residence. This varied from 30 to 125. 

Construction cost per student. This ran from $900 up to $5000 ac- 
cording to the style of the building and the materials used in its construc- 
tion and appointments. 

Floor plan of student quarters. Many of the residences studied were 
constructed with corridors running the length of the building, an ar- 


' Based on a report presented to the Institution Economics Section of the American 
Home Economics Association at Asheville, North Carolina, June, 1927. 
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rangement cheaper to construct. Some of the newer buildings, however, 
were divided into sections with separate stairways and with 8 to 20 stud- 
ents to the floor of each section. In these each floor unit included com- 
mon sleeping porches with a study for each two persons or a study and 
bedroom or sleeping porch for each two or four persons. 

Student rooms. Special points brought out were number of occupants, 
size, windows, closets, and lavatory facilities. 

As regards number of occupants, double rooms were most commonly 
found in the houses reporting. Preference was expressed, however, for 
single rooms or for units of study, bedroom, and in some cases bath, for 
two persons. 

Single rooms ranged in size from 7 x 11 feet to 8} x 16 or 9 x 12 feet. 
Double rooms ranged from 9 x 12 feet to 12 x 18 and 14 x 17 feet. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the housing committee of 
the Florida State College for Women recommends 600 cubic feet of air 
per person, with minimum ceiling-height 8 feet, minimum width 7 feet, 
and minimum floor space 90 square feet. 

Windows varied in size and number according to the style of architec- 
ture. The majority of rooms, both single and double, had only one 
window. In some residences where all rooms were double there was one 
window to a room, in others two windows. 

Closets appeared to be of either the regulation clothes-closet type or the 
built-in wardrobe type. The latter was considered to take up less build- 
ing space, furnish adequate storage room, and replace both the regulation 
clothes closet and the movable chiffonier. 

Lavatory facilities in many residences were limited to common wash- 
rooms, but preference was expressed for washbowls with running water 
in the individual rooms. 

Rooms for social or house director. In nearly all the residences these 
consisted of living room, bedroom, and bath, though in a few cases a 
kitchenette was also included. The size of these rooms varied too much 
for generalization. 

Living and reception rooms. ‘These varied widely as to both size and 
number. More study is needed to determine how many square feet per 
person can be considered adequate. 

Service rooms. Little definite information was reported. 

Bathrooms. The number of students to each piece of equipment varied 
widely. In the case of tubs it ranged from 7 to 23; of showers from 8 to 
19; and of toilets from 5 to 12. 

This first year’s work has only opened up some of the avenues to be 
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followed in arriving at the desired statement of minimum essentials in 
the construction of student residences. Information is needed on points 
not yet studied, as well as more on some of those investigated in the first 
year’s work. The committee has suggested the collection of more dimen- 
sions in existing residences and also of architects’ regulations as a means 
of arriving at architectural standards. The Section has adopted as part 
of its program for the coming year a continuation of the study here re- 
ported and the beginning of the proposed study of minimum essentials in 
furnishings, fixtures, and equipment for both the living units and the food 
units. Only by collecting and analyzing information of this sort will it 
be possible to formulate reliable standards for student residences. 


Child-Care Program in a Continuation School. During the past 
year girls in the Continuation School at Beverly, Massachusetts, have 
been enthusiastic in developing a child-care program which includes the 
actual care of children at school. The youngsters were brought by the 
girls, each taking a small brother or sister or some other child in whom 
she is interested. Each day’s program has been most carefully planned, 
not only from the standpoint of the girl and the child, but also with the 
thought of home adaptation. In this program the girls have considered 
the physical, mental, and social development of the child. They have 
taken turns in different parts of the work of supervision. 

At one o’clock, at the beginning of the school session, they proudly 
introduced the little folks for physical inspection. Then one or two 
girls supervised a period of quiet occupations while the others were 
engaged in academic work. From two to three o’clock, the children 
played out of doors under the supervision of two other girls. 

At three o’clock, when the children came in, each girl took charge of 
the child whom she had brought to school. At this time the children 
were taken to the toilet, and each child washed his face and hands, 
gargled his throat, and learned the proper care of the basin when he had 
finished. 

Then the children set the table for the mid-afternoon lunch, each 
waiting patiently for his turn to pour the milk into his glass. After one 
child had passed the crackers and all had bowed their heads and sung 
a little prayer of thanks, they were ready to eat. One girl supervised 
this period and the other girls observed the food habits of the children. 

After lunch, two children did the dishes and one swept the floor while 
the girls showed picture books or read stories to the others. 

From four to quarter of five the girls and the children had a period of 
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recreation in the hall. The program was varied, but there was always 
music. On some days the children had a toy orchestra; on others 
rhythm was developed by clapping, tapping, marching, skipping, or by 
imaginative activities such as beating drums, or waving flags. Sometimes 
the girls supervised the dramatization of well-loved nursery rhymes 
or told stories, or set the children playing circle games. Holidays were 
observed at this period. For example, on Flag Day each child had a 
patriotic hat and a flag so that he could march in a parade like a real 
soldier. 

At quarter to five the children lay on the floor for a rest period, after 
which came the preparation for going home. This was the opportunity 
for each child to show progress in self-help. 

This program proved most effective when the children came to school 
every other week. In the intervening week each of the girl supervisors 
gave her reports of the definite points assigned to her for observation; 
this helped all the girls to know what to do when their turn came to 
supervise. The girls also planned the program for the following week 
and prepared occupational material. Class discussions showed very 
keen observation on the part of the girls. 

Each girl kept a record to check up what she had accomplished at 
home. For example, at Christmas time the girls discussed gifts for the 
children, and after Christmas they checked up the purposive value of the 
toys which the children had received. One girl reported, ““My brothers 
got an erector set. One brother made a steam-shovel, the second made 
a truck, and the third a watch-holder. My father bought them the 
erector set so that they can learn to build things.” 

In such work the teacher must appreciate every little effort and remem- 
ber that what may seem trivial to her is a real accomplisment on the 
part of the girl. She must inspire the girls with ideals. When a girl 
realizes that a baby is the most precious possession in the world and that 
the preschool period is the most important span of iife, she will feel 
the need of learning all that she can about child-care and will watch 
for new developments in the field of preschool education. 

Fine cooperation was developed with other agencies. The Beverly 
Health Centre proved most helpful, the nurse taking such a personal 
interest in the girls that they learned the true value of this organization 
in the community. The Beverly Public Library was a source of in- 
spiration to the girls in their study of literature for children. Attractive 
books for children of all ages were loaned, a fascinating story-teller 
from the library told the girls stories to re-tell to their little folks, and 
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as a summary of their work she prepared ‘“The History of Children’s 
Literature” for them to present as their share of an entertainment at 
the library. 

The girls prepared a book on ‘“‘Child-Care” and presented a copy 
to the State Department of Education. Each girl also had one for 
her own library. The following introduction by one of the girls shows 
how they had grasped the significance of the course. 


In the whole life of a human being from birth to the flight into the hereafter, 
no age is more important than the period from babyhood to the school age. 
It is then that habits are formed that last a lifetime; then that little minds are 
first developed; then that sickness and death find easy victims; then that 
sturdy legs, rosy cheeks and healthy bodies must develop to form the founda- 
tion for healthy and happy lives. 

“Constant supervision is required during this preschool period. Then as 
at no other time, must the mother devote herself to caring for the needs of the 
child. She must see that he has the proper kind of food, properly prepared, 
served at the proper time, clean and wholesome. She must be sure that he 
has plenty of sleep and rest, for the child of this age should never be tired out 
or exhausted. It is she who must see that he has exercise enough, play enough 
and food enough. She must unceasingly tend him, so that healthy in mind 
and body, he will grow up a finer, better citizen of the United States, and a 
true American. 


ALICE P. WILLIAMS, 
Continuation School, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


A Junior High School Home Economics Club. Realizing that the 
girl of junior high school age is keenly interested in clubs and societies, 
I decided to use this fact as a means of stimulating greater interest in 
home economics through the formation of a Junior High H. E. Club. 
When the idea was suggested to the girls it won immediate favor, and 
at the first meeting practically all of the fifty girls in the school were pres- 
ent. (In our school system the 8th year pupils were in the senior high 
school building and though not strictly a junior high school group they 
were known as such.) The girls voted unanimously to form a H. E. 
Club, elected their officers, and decided upon a program for the year. 
Many interesting suggestions were made of topics which appealed to 
them, and finally they decided to study the girls of different lands, learn- 
ing something of such things as their national dress, daily life, customs, 
and food. One meeting each month was to be devoted to this program 
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and another to a combination of business and social meeting, which might 
include a party, hike, picnic or some similar activity. 

Roman girls were selected for the first program on girls from other 
lands because the club members had just started the study of Latin, 
which of course would give them a greater interest in the people whose 
language they were learning. Feeling that much depended on the suc- 
cess of this first meeting, I selected from the volunteers a girl who could 
do this sort of thing very cleverly. When the day of the meeting came, 
by means of pieces of white cloth and a few safety pins she was trans- 
formed into an attractive looking Roman girl and in a very interesting 
way she made the girls better acquainted with the girl of ancient Rome. 
This was the November meeting, and for our other meeting that month 
we had a big Hallowe’en masquerade in the gym. 

At the business meeting in December the girls decided to help the 
Parent-Teachers Association by making the stockings which were to be 
filled with candy for children in the community. As several hundred 
stockings were needed we devoted two afternoons to this task. At one of 
them, while the girls worked one of the high school girls told them Dr. 
Van Dyke’s story of ‘The Other Wise Man” and on the other afternoon 
I told them of the Holy Land of the twentieth century. 

At the meetings which followed during the other months, girls in such 
countries as Greece, France, and Japan, were considered, each volunteer 
choosing the country in which she was specially interested. 

Our April business meeting was quite different from the rest as we were 
invited to cooperate with Skidmore College by allowing one of the students 
in the demonstration cookery class to give a demonstration of desserts. 
To this meeting we invited the girls in the high school home economics 
classes and also any others who might be interested, with the result that 
we had a most enthusiastic audience. 

When, early in the year, the principal suggested that each organized 
group take charge of an assembly period, the girls decided they would 
like to make some real contribution to an assembly. ‘But what shall we 
we do?” they asked. As all interest at that time was centered on the 
Chinese situation, we invited Miss Louise Powers, who was home on a 
furlough after four years at St. Faith’s School for Girls in Yang Chow, 
to come to Saratoga and tell us about the modern Chinese girl as she has 
come to know her. From the moment Miss Powers, dressed in the cos- 
tume of the Chinese school girl, appeared on the stage she won her audi- 
ence, and according to the verdict of the girls themselves, this proved to 
be “the most interesting assembly of the year.” 
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In June our meeting was an all day picnic at Saratoga Lake, and with 
its close came many sighs of regret that it was the last. 
MARGARET Hays, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A Standard Course for Student Dietitians in Hospitals. The 
American Dietetic Association at its annual meeting in October, 1927, 
approved the outline of a standard course for dietitians in hospitals. 
The outline represents merely what the Association considers a minimum 
requirement for the hospital training of student dietitians. Much more 
is undoubtedly given in many institutions, but unfortunately there are 
hospitals whose custom has been to “take” student dietitians and use them 
for routine work with no thought of responsibility for the student’s edu- 
cational experience. The general adoption of this standard outline should 
do away with such practice. 

_ The four main heads of the outline are general organization of hospitals, 
entrance requirements for the course for student dietitians, general or- 
ganization of the course, and, finally, its content. 

Under hospital organization the topics include the recognition or 
standing accorded to the hospital by professional associations and schools, 
its capacity, and, in more detail, the organization and service of the die- 
tary department. 

The entrance requirements specify an age of at least 21 years and a 
bachelor’s degree with major in foods and nutrition from a college of 
recognized rank. 

The organization of the course provides for constant enrollment of at 
least two students, duration of six months or more with forty hours weekly 
spent under the supervision of the dietetic staff and weekly attendance at 
class or conference, and the offering of a certificate upon satisfactory 
completion of the course. 

The main heads in the subject matter content of the course are ad- 
ministrative practice and dietotherapy with at least two months to be 
devoted to each. In each, practical work and theoretical instruction are 
combined and ample provision is made for variety of assignments. 

The certificate granted on the satisfactory completion of the course 
should prove helpful to superintendents considering applicants for the 
position of hospital dietitian, since it will show that they have been 
given definite training and experience—a matter about which at present 
he can often only guess. 

A list of hospitals offering the approved course is to be published in the 


| | 
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issue of the Journal of the American Dietetic Association for April, 1928. 
Meanwhile dietitians or superintendents of hospitals offering courses are 
invited to compare their outlines with this standard one and if they wish 
their institution included in the list to write to the American Dietetic 
Association, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. Copies of 
the outline may be obtained at the same address. 

The American Dietetic Association fully realizes that this outline is 
only a beginning in the work of standardization. The course described 
is not necessarily the best training for a dietitian and it will undoubtedly 
need revision from time to time. Meanwhile, it is believed to include all 
the essential phases of the work of the student dietitian in a hospital. 


KATHERINE M. THoma, 
Chairman, Section on Education, 
American Dietetic Association. 


EDITORIAL 


The International Congress of Home Economics. Letters from 
Rome received since the January JOURNAL went to press report an attend- 
ance of several thousand, a variety of entertainments in settings such as 
only Rome can furnish, and exceptionally interesting exhibits. The 
Congress had the hearty backing of the Italian government with the 
queen as patroness, “‘I] Duce” as honorary president, and Signor Augusto 
Turati, secretary general of the National Fascist Party, as president. 
The opening session was held in the Great Hall of the Senatorial Palace 
in the Campidoglio, but this proved too small for the crowd. All 
teachers were officially urged to be present and vastly outnumbered the 
foreign delegates, though these were as numerous and representative as 
would be expected. Speeches from the floor, the majority of them by 
men, were limited to five minutes each. Probably the most noteworthy 
of the social functions was the garden party at the Villa d’Este at Tivoli. 
Those who remember the waters of the fountains cascading down the 
steep slopes behind the palace, the rich green of the trees and hedges, and 
the terraces from which the view sweeps over the Campagna can imagine 
what it would all be like made gay with people and with music. 

The exhibits were especially remarkable for the collections of school 
handicrafts, laces, embroidery, pottery, metal work, furniture,—all 
kinds of beautiful things characteristic of the countries or the provinces 
from which they came, and to an American an almost incredible display 
of skill. There was also material descriptive of institutions and educa- 
tional methods in various countries, though this was naturally less popu- 
lar than the illustrations of the actual products of the schools. 

The strongest bid for the next international gathering appears to have 
been made by the Germans and it is expected that the Fifth International 
Congress of Home Economics will be held in Germany in 1930. 


Home Economics Findings at the Land-Grant Meetings. An 
excellent practice of the home economics section of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities is to appoint a committee of 
findings for each session, the duty of these committees being to draw 
up a summarized statement, “hot off the griddle,” of the principal points 
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brought out in their respective sessions. The statements submitted dur- 
ing the meetings at Chicago November 15 to 18, 1927 (see January 
JOURNAL, page 30) seem worth giving here, both for their content and 
as illustrating this method or reporting. The general topic, it will be 
remembered, was problems of the present-day family and what home 
economics can do toward their solution. 

For the first session the findings committee consisted of Miss Van Rens- 
selaer, chairman, Miss Genevieve Fisher, and Miss Florence Harrison, 


and their summary read as follows: 


Some present day social problems of the American family as presented in 
the paper by Dr. Thomas Dawes Eliot, Professor of Sociology of Northwestern 
University, and the discussion which followed, led by Miss Rose, Miss Wardall, 
Miss Lanman, and others, resulted in the committee’s finding as follows: 

It is desirable to establish research by means of which we may define a 
successful family in terms of modern life. In order to do this we need to secure 
case studies of successful families and find in them common elements which 
may be measured. We need to study more method of measuring each of these 
units. 

It is desirable to find an effective method which will determine whether 
home economics education is accomplishing its purpose of increasing success 
in family life. 

It is believed that home economics, of all agencies in the field, is probably 
best adapted to stimulate, correlate and integrate all of the working forces 
toward the improvement of family life. 


The second session dealt with the economic aspects of the family and 
the discussion was introduced in a paper by Mrs. Woodhouse of the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics. The findings committee, 
consisting of Miss Marlatt, chairman, Miss Lucille Morris, and Miss 
Katherine Jensen, reported thus: 


The discussion of Dr. Chase Going Woodhouse’s paper brought out the 

following: 

1. The need for a clear concentration on the problem itself as the best 
method to use in reaching a satisfactory solution in terms of family 
welfare. 

2. That case study is necessary to determine whether the homemakers’ 
problems are like or unlike those of business management. 

3. Are the problems of home production necessarily to be classed as 
economic? Do they not involve other factors which modify the 


methods used in solution? 
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4. Do we not need consumers’ research stations where fact-finding 
studies on equipment, materials, and methods may be carried on by 
specialists trained in the specific subjects involved? 

5. Should those stations correlate with the national Bureau of Home 
Economics, the latter acting as a clearing house for data to be used 
by the homemakers? 

6. In our education of the homemaker, is there danger of our aiming 
toward too high a level of economic living? 

7. There is need for a closer cooperation between the departments or 
divisions of home economics and the departments of economics ‘and 
sociology, so that courses will be mutually enriched through clear 
statement of problems which confront the homemakers—both men 
and women. 

8. There is need for a thorough reorganization of elementary courses in 
economics so that their teaching forms the basis for courses in 
economics of consumption. 

9. The home economics resident teacher and the extension worker have a 
duty and an opportunity to gather case material to be presented to 
instructors of economics and sociology to aid in teaching by the case 
method as we believe this is the best educational approach to the 
solution of economic problems in homemaking. 

10. Need of looking on all our home economics teaching as contributions 

to the solution of the problems of the home. 


At the third session Dr. Andrus of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, presented a paper dealing with child development courses. The 
following is the report of the findings committee, made up of Miss Mary 
Matthews, chairman, Miss Elizabeth McKittrick, and Miss Martha H. 
French: 


The paper by Dr. Ruth Andrus and the discussion which followed brought 
out the following points: 

1. The need for further enlargement of the child development courses 
offered in the Land Grant Colleges. 

2. The desirability of a more complete use of research material already 
available which would be of value in developing more comprehen- 
sive courses. 

3. That a child development course might include a self study by the 
student, a personality study of some child and of a home and family 
with the attitude of a helping visitor rather than of an investigator. 
Case studies were again advocated. 

4. That it is important that we develop in our students a real philosophy 
for judging the essential or non-essential character of problems 

which arise in homemaking. 
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5. The discussion brought out the fact that food problems relating to 
children at various ages had been fairly well done, that clothing had 
been partially worked out, but that housing for the child needs 
further study and standardization, and that the mental, emotional, 
and social problems need further study and emphasis. 

6. The following questions were considered: Has each institution 
analyzed its own situation? What part of the child development 
courses should be given in college and what should be learned on 
the job? Should the child development courses now concentrated 
in the junior and senior years be brought down to the earlier years? 
Has there been a tendency to use the nursery school as a conveni- 
ence rather than as an educational agency? 

8. It was suggested that it might be desirable to organize a series of simple 
problems in Family Relationships which could be used in Freshmen 
classes. 

9. That it seemed desirable to further develope courses in Family Re- 
sponsibilities and Relationships for men in the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

10. It was the wish of the group that a committee be appointed to make a 
study of content and methods which might be used as a basis for a 
freshman orientation course. The report of this committee to be 
made at the next annual meeting of this Association. 


Home Economics Press Releases. The Committee on publicity 
of the American Home Economics Association takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that it has secured the services of Miss Katherine Kramer to prepare 
and send out suitable news releases regarding the activities and members 
of the Association and of affiliated associations and clubs. Miss Kramer 
is an experienced publicity women who has done successful work for simi- 
lar organizations in Washington. Cooperation from state home eco- 
nomics associations and members outside of Washington is needed to 
keep her informed regarding significant home economics doings through- 
out the country and may also make it possible for her to supplement their 
local publicity work. It is therefore requested that items of suitable 
news be sent to the chairman of the publicity committee, Miss Alice L. 
Edwards, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., who will transmit them 
promptly to Miss Kramer. 


Student Club Pins. Description and prices of the various types of 
American Home Economics Association pins intended for members and 
for affiliated student clubs were given on page 518 of the JouRNAL for 
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September 1927. Since then the following regulations have been made 
for the sale and use of student club pins. 

Members of student home economics clubs in normal schools, colleges, 
and universities which are affiliated with the American Home Economics 
Association may wear either the regular Association pin (rolled gold with 
a band of blue enamel, price $1.50) or the bronze student club pin (price 
75 cents). The bronze pin may be worn by members of affiliated high 
school clubs and their advisers. All sales are made by the Washington 
office and all orders must be accompanied by the money. 

In ordering student club pins, members must give the name and address 
of the club to which they belong. 

Initials will be engraved on the back of a pin at the additional cost of 
5 centsaletter. The cost of this engraving must be included in the money 
sent with the order. A typewritten or carefully printed copy of initials 
to be engraved must be furnished with the order. At least two weeks 
extra time must be allowed for the engraving. 

Address all orders and correspondence to Miss Alice L. Edwards, 617 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Improved Appearance of Government Bulletins for Home- 
makers. In November, 1926, the JouRNAL freed its mind on the subject 
of the appearance of many of the government bulletins intended for home- 
makers and questioned the economy of printing the results of important, 
costly work in type so closely set and on such poor paper that they were 
unattractive, almost unreadable, all for the sake of saving a small frac- 
tion of the printing costs. It is a pleasure to testify to the greatly im- 
proved appearance of some of the recent popular publications from the 
Bureau of Home Economics. The type is not so crowded, the paper is 
of a quality which makes reading easy and brings out more of the excel- 
lence of the illustrations, and the general make-up suggests an understand- 
ing of reader psychology as well as of economy. The leaflet on “Chil- 
dren’s Rompers,”’ for example, is one whose general appearance would 
tempt any woman to look it through. Of course its chief attraction is 
the delightful pictures of real children in real rompers, but the printer has 
had a chance to do his share in bringing these out, with the result that 
the reader pauses to look and stays to learn. 

Another and more recent specimen of the attractive looking cir- 
cular is the leaflet, “Cooking Beef According to the Cut.” 


Oklahoma College for Women. An abstract of the paper, “Tax- 
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Supported Colleges for Women in the United States” inadvertently con- 
tained a statement which might possibly be misleading in so far as the 
Oklahoma College for Women is concerned, and an explanation is there- 
fore printed here at the request of that institution. In the opening para- 
graph of the abstract seven tax-supported southern colleges for women 
are listed, Oklahoma among them, after which comes this sentence, “All 
are standard colleges, and all except the Oklahoma College belong to the 
Southern Association of Colleges.’”’ From this the impression might 
be gained the Oklahoma College does not have the same standing as the 
others. That this would be false is shown by the fact that although 
the Oklahoma College for Women does not belong to the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, it does belong to the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Universities. 


Textile Section Fellowship 1928-1929. The Textile Section of 
the American Home Economics Association, through its Standardiza- 
tion Committee, offers a fellowship of $300 to be used during the school 
year 1928-1929 at a college or university of recognized standing. The 
research involved is to be done under the direction of a member of the 
staff who has made contributions in the field of textile research. 

The candidate must be a woman holding a baccalaureate degree from 
a college or university of recognized standing and she must offer a major 
in physics or chemistry with a minor in textiles. 

The candidate will be required to spend the school year (nine months) 
of 1928-1929 at the school chosen, devoting at least one-fourth of her 
time to research in the interest of textile standardization. She will 
be required to submit (in person, if possible) a report of her research to 
the Textile Section at the annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association during the summer of 1929. 

Application blanks can be obtained from Professor O. Settles, Division 
of Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Applications will be received by Miss Settles up to April 1, 1928. 


RESEARCH 


DETERIORATION OF FIVE WIDE COTTON SHEETINGS DUE 
TO LAUNDERING 


MARION GRIFFITH WITH RACHEL EDGAR 
Department of Chemistry, Iowa State College 


The work here reported was done with five different wide cotton 
sheetings, designated as follows: A, high grade, bleached; B, same brand 
as A, unbleached; C, mercerized; D, twill weave; E, low grade.t Each 
of the five was analyzed as to weave, thickness, thread count, yarn 
count and diameter, number and direction of twists per inch of yarn, 
weight per square yard, length and diameter of fiber, percentage gloss 
of fabric, percentage ash, wet and dry breaking and bursting strengths, 
and elasticity. Analyses as to shrinkage, thickness, percentage of gloss, 
wet and dry breaking and bursting strengths, and elasticity were again 
made after the sheetings had been washed and mangled in the Iowa 
State College Laundry for 3, 50, 75, 100, and 200 times. Special 
acknowledgment should be made to Mr. A. D. Meeker who super- 
intended the handling of the sheets in the laundry. The resistance to 
abrasion was also determined in the sheetings laundered 100 times. 

The first 165 of the 200 runs were made in water of a hardness equival- 
ent to 71.5 P. P. M. CaCos, the last 35 runs in water of zero hardness. 
About 40 gallons of water were used for each run. The sheetings were 
washed in a suds for about 15 minutes at 140°F. One quart of bleach 
(10 pounds bleaching powder and 30 pounds soda ash to 40 gallons water) 
was added and the sheetings washed 10 minutes more. They were 
then given two rinses at 140°F., followed by three cold rinses with a 
trace of aniline blue in the last rinse. The sheetings were mangled at 
about 340°F. 


1 Sheetings A, B, C, and D correspond respectively to those described under the designa- 
tions 3, 4, 7 and 37 respectively in a forthcoming paper by Furry and Edgar, “An analysis 
of wide cotton sheetings.” The methods of analysis there used were the same as in the work 
here reported, and the data showed variations in the same brand of sheeting. 
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A description of the sheetings employed is given in table 1. 
TABLE 1 
Analysis of sheetings used in tests 
A B c D E 
Price per square yard............... $0.221 | $0.197 | $0.861 | $0.244 | $0.149 
Width in inches...................- 71.7 80.4 41.0 81.0 78.4 
Plain Plain Plain 2-2 Plain 
Twill 
pun Plain | Plain | Taped | Taped | Plain 
Bleached} Un- Bleached} Bleached} Bleached 
cotton bleached} mer- cotton} cotton 
cotton cerized 
cotton 
Weight in ounces per square yard....| 4.66 4.79 3.57 5.05 4.27 
Thread count per inch 
77.2 69.6 105.8 76.0 65.2 
67.8 70.8 98 .6 72.8 51.2 
Yarn count 
22.4 17.9 39.6 22.4 20.0 
Yarn diameter in inches 
0.0078 | 0.0088 | 0.0059 | 0.0078 | 0.0083 
0.0079 | 0.0077 | 0.0054 | 0.0081 | 0.0080 
Twists per inch of yarn............. 
Warp 
21.9 21.1 25.7 20.8 15.2 
 nbntéasccesiweabends L L L L L 
Filling 
12.0 12.0 22.4 17.8 
Crimp ratio of yarn 
1.09 1.08 1.19 1.03 1.02 
eT 1.04 1.05 1.14 1.02 1.19 
Length of fiber in inches 
1.00 1.05 1.25 0.88 0.71 
0.88 0.96 1.33 0.71 0.80 
Diameter of fiber in inches 
0.00098} 0.00122} 0.00118} 0.00102) 0.00098 
0.00110} 0.00118} 0.00118} 0.00098) 0.00098 
Percentage gloss of fabric........... es 10.5 19.0 11.0 19.5 
Elasticity of fabric 
Dicthbanccnntivnrsecnsons 3 3 3 3 1 
22 4 5 17 31 
Strength-weight factor.............. 29 .40 28.18 29.97 26.53 20.84 
27 .04 35.07 33 61 26.93 19.44 
0.13 1.11 0.12 0.12 9.42 


* Determination not made because of heavy sizing. 
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Table 2 gives the percentage shrinkage of the sheetings, which was 
practically complete after three launderings. 


TABLE 2 
Percentage linear shrinkage (—) or increase (+) of sheetings A, B, C, D, and E after 3 
launderings 
A B | c D E 
—6.3 —4.7 —5.2 -—7.3 —8.3 


The gloss and elasticity of the sheetings varied slightly after the 
different number of launderings but in no regular manner. This varia- 
tion was considered due to the mangling. 

The order of abrasion resistance for the sheetings after 100 launderings 
was: B, A, D, C, E. 

The graphs 1 to 7 show the thickness and wet and dry breaking and 
bursting strengths of the five sheetings after 3, 50, 75, 100, and 200 
launderings. 

Discussion. ‘The deterioration produced in any given sheeting was 
quite uniform; the deviation from the average for the strength tests of 
the sheetings laundered 3, 50, 75, 100, and 200 times was less than 
that for the new sheetings. 

In appearance after 200 launderings the sheetings ranked C, A, D, E, 
and B. Sheeting B was not completely bleached by 200 launderings. 

To compare the cost of the sheets made from these sheetings in terms 
of service rendered between launderings, the cost per period of such 


TABLE 3 
Strength of sheetings laundered 200 times expressed in percentage of strength after 3 launderings 
AVERAGE 
A B c D E OF ALL 
SHEETS 
per cent | per cent| per cent| per cent| per cent| per cent 
Breaking strength of fabric 
Warp 
89 85 92 91 71 86 
Filling 
85 95 86 88 77 86 
68 80 59 79 71 71 
Bursting strength of fabric 
chddtiwdbaarneethecnsawetamnnmend 97 81 78 91 79 85 
ictvncusiyttesgcksederkhantcmakesr 70 60 66 72 67 67 
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service was estimated in cents. For this 200 launderings was considered 
as representing the average life of a sheet in use, including one laundering 
previous to use and one after final use. No account was taken of the 
value of the fabric after the 200 launderings, the price of each launder- 
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ing was assumed to be 5 cents a pound, and the size of sheets 81 x 90 
inches. On this basis, the costs per period were found to be as follows: 
A, 5.27 cents; B, 5.33 cents; C, 5.99 cents; D, 5.73 cents; E, 4.68 cents. 

To indicate the comparative strength of sheetings laundered 3 and 
200 times, the results of tests made after 200 launderings were expressed 
in percentages of the values obtained from tests made after 3 launderings, 
as is done in table 3 (page 113). 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF SULPHUR COMPOUNDS IN COOKING 
VEGETABLES! 


JEAN SIMPSON AND EVELYN G. HALLIDAY 
Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


Certain vegetables offering a peculiar problem in cooking belong to 
the group commonly called ‘‘strong smelling” vegetables and include 
cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, turnips, and onions. Rightly 
cooked, they are sweet, palatable, and attractive in appearance. 
Wrongly cooked, they have a distinctly oily flavor and develop the 
unpleasant odor which has come to be associated with them. 

Botanical chemists have shown sulphur glucosides to be present in 
noticeable amounts in these vegetables. The best known is sinigrin, 
found in black mustard and in cabbage. Sinigrin on hydrolysis by the 
enzyme myrosin, or by dilute mineral acid, or more slowly by boiling 
water gives glucose, potassium acid sulphate, and allyl isothiocyanate 
or mustard oil, C;HsNCS. The latter, a volatile compound with a 
pungent odor, may itself be decomposed to yield hydrogen sulphide. 
Such decomposition products as these may well be responsible for the 
unpleasant taste and odors which develop during the cooking of the 
vegetables under discussion. If this is true, the extent of decomposi- 
tion may be measured quantitatively by determining the total volatile 
sulphur obtained from them, or partly, by determining the hydrogen 
sulphide. 

The protein of the vegetable might be another source of hydrogen 
sulphide but Shilling (1) in this laboratory observed that the amount 
of hydrogen sulphide evolved from these vegetables is larger than that 
from other vegetables containing similar amounts of protein. 

In the few studies (1, 2, 3) already made on the hydrogen sulphide 
obtained from cooking vegetables, long periods of cooking have been 
used and the vegetables overcooked. The aim of the present research 
has been mainly to determine the total volatile sulphur and the hydrogen 
sulphide released when the vegetables (cabbage and cauliflower) are 
just cooked and when they are somewhat overcooked. 

The hydrogen sulphide evolved from cabbage cooked different lengths 


1Based on a thesis submitted by Jean Simpson in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Science in the department of home economics of the University 


of Chicago. 
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of time was first determined. For each set of experiments the cabbage 
was cut into small sections, the sections well mixed, and 200-gram 
samples immersed in 1200 cubic centimeters of boiling water in a 2- 
liter flask. The flask was immediately connected with a Liebig con- 
denser and the contents brought to a boil again in four minutes. 
The adapter at the end of the condenser was arranged to dip into a 
tenth-normal cadmium sulphate solution for the precipitation of cad- 
mium sulphide. After the cooking had been continued for the desired 
length of time, the cadmium sulphide was filtered out, dissolved in acid, 
a solution of iodine added, and the excess iodine titrated with hun- 
dredth-normal sodium thiosulphate. The cooked cabbage was removed 
from the water and the amount of hydrogen sulphide available from 
the cooking water in an hour’s distillation was determined in the same 
manner. 

As it was noticed that the cabbage was most suitable for serving 
when boiled for 7 or 8 minutes, this time of boiling was chosen as a 
standard of comparison for all other experiments on cabbage. The 
results are given in table 1. 


_TABLE 1 


Effect of time of boiling on amount of hydrogen sulphide distilled from 200 grams of winter 
cabbage cooked in 1200 cc. tap water 


HYDROGEN SULPHIDE DISTILLED 
Du F 
REQUIRED OF ring cooking rom cooking water 
BOIL 
duplicates duplicates duplicates 
min. min. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
A 4 8 0.1 0.26 0.42 
A 4 8 013 | 9 | 9.26 | 976 | 9.38 | 9” 
A 4 5 0.05 0.16 0.21 
A 4 5 o.os | 9 | o43 | 95 | 9.2 | 9-2! 
B 4 8 0.21 0.31 0.51 
B 4 8 0.13 | 97 | o27 | 92 | oa | 9-46 
B 4 15 0.36 0.35 0.71 
B 4 15 031 | | o31 | | o2 | 
Cc 4 7 0.13 0.33 0.46 
Cc 4 7 0.11 | | | | | 
Cc 4 20 0.31 0.44 0.75 
Cc 4 20 031 | | o47 | | | 9-77 
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These results show the expected increase in the evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide from the 5th to the 20th minute of boiling. The greatest rate 
of increase occurs between the 5th and 7th minutes, but it will be noted 
later that the vegetable was not considered cooked until it had boiled 
for 7 minutes. 

A determination of the total sulphur distilled under the same condi- 
tions was then made. The vegetable was cooked as before and the 
volatile sulphur during cooking and from the cooking water was dis- 
tilled into tenth-normal sodium hydroxide. The distillate was then 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid, saturated bromine water added in 
excess, the solution made alkaline, and complete oxidation insured by 
prolonged boiling. The sulphur was then precipitated as barium 
sulphate by adding 10 per cent barium chloride in excess. The barium 
sulphate was filtered, ignited, and weighed to constant weight on ignited 
and weighed Gooch crucibles. 

Table 2 shows the effect of time of boiling on the amount of total 
volatile sulphur distilled during cooking and from the cooking water. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of time of boiling on amount of total volatile sulphur distilled during cooking of cabbage 
and from cooking water (200 grams cabbage cooked in 1200 cc. tap water) 


SULPHUR 
(PRECIPITATED 
votaTIne | SULPHUR AS HLS 
Te ING COOKING AND SS 
FROM COOKING 4 
ro cout 70 — 
SHOWN 
at IN TABLE 1) 
age 0 
dupli- 
cates 
min. min. mg. mg. mg. 
ae er 4 7 1.73 | 1.51 0.42 
A Winter cabbage.................... 4 15 2.81 | 2.63 0.67 
B New head, much green............. 4 7 2.06 | 1.82 
B New head, much green............. 4 7 1.57 
B New head, much green............. 4 15 2.48 
B_ New head, much green............. + 15 2.21 | 2.35 
4 7 1.76 | 1.62 
4 30 3.09 
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Thus, the amount of total volatile sulphur increases between the 
7th and 30th minutes of boiling. Also, by comparison of figures for 
total sulphur and sulphur as hydrogen sulphide, it is seen that about 
25 per cent of the total sulphur evolved during the first 7 and 15 minutes 
is in the form of hydrogen sulphide. Some of the remaining 75 per 
cent is probably in the form of mustard oil and other sulphur-containing 
volatile oils and there may be other decomposition processes taking 
place with which we are unfamiliar. 

As these experiments proceeded, observations were made concerning 
the qualities of the cooked cabbage. These observations are offered 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Effect of time required to come to boil and of time of boiling on qualities of cooked product from 
winter and spring cabbage 
TIME RE 
QUALITIES OF COOKED PRODUCT 
TO BOIL 
min. min. 
I | Spring + 5 Tender, green and fresh 
Very sweet and palatable 
II | Winter 4 7 Tender, most of color and freshness retained 
Flavor sweet and palatable 
III | Winter 13 7 Softer than II, less of original color and freshness 
Flavor sweet but less characteristic flavor of cabbage 
than II 


IV | Winter + 10 Softer than II and III. Losing more of its color and 
freshness 

Flavor less characteristic of cabbage 

Begin to notice foreign odor and flavor 


V | Winter 7 15 Too soft. Much of green color gone 
Sweet flavor gone. Decided unpleasant odor and flavor 


VI | Winter 4 20-30 | Going more into a soft mass. All freshness and green 
color gone 
Strong odor and flavor 


The conclusions are obvious: that spring cabbage can be cooked to 
tenderness in 5 minutes and that winter cabbage requires 7 minutes 
to be equally tender. At this time, the vegetable has retained most of 
its freshness, is sweet and palatable. The longer the time of cooking 
beyond this, the less palatable and attractive the vegetable becomes. 
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A study was then made of the hydrogen sulphide evolved from cauli- 
flower while cooking the same weight of the vegetable under the same 
conditions as those used for cabbage. The results are given in table 4. 


TABLE t 


Effect of time of boiling on amount of hydrogen sulphide distilled from 200 grams of caulifiower 
cooked in 1200 cc, water 


HYDROGEN SULPHIDE DISTILLED 
TIME Total during cooking 
ki df 
REQUIRED oF During cooking From cooking water 
BOIL 
duplicates duplicates - | duplicates 
min. min. mg. mg. me. mg. mg. gm. 
A 4 6 0.10 0.47 0.57 
A 4 6 0.19 | 935 | | | | 
A 4 8 0.26 0.54 0.79 
A 4 s | | | oss | | oe | 
B 10 0.94 0.52 1.45 
B 10 0.59 0.76 0.80 0.66 1.38 1.42 
Cc 4 18 1.10 0.47 1.58 
c 4 18 | oe | | | 
G 4 38 1.93 0.32 2.51 
Cc 4 38 ** | os | | 


The amount of hydrogen sulphide distilled from cauliflower is seen 
to increase regularly with the time of boiling. Also, by 8 minutes, when 
the cauliflower was tender, twice as much hydrogen sulphide was 
evolved as from the same weight of cabbage cooked similarly for the 
same time. This figure is consistent with the difficulty commonly 
experienced in cooking cauliflower. It is generally observed that 
cauliflower very readily loses its sweetness and original “cauliflower” 
flavor and develops a foreign taste and odor which are unpleasant. It 
is noteworthy that this characteristic is accompanied by a large evolu- 
tion of hydrogen sulphide. 

Observations regarding the quality of the cooked cauliflower were 
made as these experiments progressed and are given in table 5 (page 126). 

Apparently cauliflower, like cabbage, is best when cooked only until 
tender. The more prolonged the cooking beyond this point, the less 
suitable for serving the vegetable becomes in its color, odor, flavor, 
texture, and general appearance. 
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TABLE 5 
Effect of time of boiling on qualities of caulifiower 
TIME 
SAMPLE ond te pant QUALITIES OF COOKED CAULIFLOWER 
BOIL 
min. min. 
I 4 6 Slightly undercooked 
II 4 8 Tender. Very sweet. Color white 
Slight foreign odor but flavor not impaired 
Ill + 10 Much like II, but a little softer 
Color slightly deepened. Flavor sweet, foreign odor 
more apparent 
IV 4 18 Too soft. Color becoming quite dark 
Less of cauliflower flavor and more disagreeable flavor and 
odor 
V 4 38 Much too soft. Very unattractive color, odor and flavor 


We may conclude from these experiments that the sulphur com- 
pounds of cabbage and cauliflower tend increasingly to decompose on 
prolonged cooking and that it is their decomposition products which 
are responsible for the bad taste and odor which are associated with 
these vegetables when they are overcooked. 
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NEW BOOKS 


American Red Cross Text Book on Food and 
Nutrition. A study of the basis of food selec- 
tion. By Ruta Wueecer in collabora- 
tion with HeteN WaHeeter. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1927, pp. 
123, $.60 in paper binding, $1.00 in cloth. 

A pamphlet designed to take the place of 
the earlier Red Cross handbook, “Food 
Selection,” and like it intended for Red Cross 
and other classes in food and nutrition. 
Brings together in simple form the essential 
facts of nutrition as now generally accepted, 
emphasizing the importance of other factors 
besides food. Includes helpiul tables and 
charts of food values, height-weight stand- 
ards, and other needed statistical information, 
as well as a few illustrations and a brief bib- 
liography. 


By-Products in the Packing Industry. By 
Rupotr A. CLemen. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Prsse, 1927, pp. 410, 
$4.00. 

The assistant director of Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau here brings together a mass of 
interesting information on all phases of the 
subject, some of them little know. A well- 
illustrated, readable volume which includes 
good reference material for students of foods 
and food production. 


Record of Family Expentitures. By CHASE 
G. Woopuovse, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Ojlice, 1927, $.50. 

Five pages of well-organized directions 
with 25 forms for planning, recording, and 
summarizing family expenditures for a year, 
the whole in loose-leaf binder with fiber 
covers and provided with marginal index. 
The forms for clothing and personal expendi- 
tures allow space for records from at least 
six individuals; sheets devoted to farm, 


garden, and poultry products adapt the 
record to rural homes without interfering 
with its use by city families; others provide 
for inventories for and records of savings 
and investments. Additional forms may be 
purchased separately. 


Financial Advice to a Young Man. A 
program for getting along in the world. 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1927, pp. 410, 
$3.00. 

An experienced contributor to the financial 
sections of newspapers and magazines, who 
is also on the staff of Columbia University, 
brings together what he considers the essen- 
tials of financial success. Included are 
twenty pages of suggestions for ‘‘managing 
the family purse strings” which differ from 
many of their kind by calling attention to 
the fact that ‘‘the consumer goes into the 
market as an unequal” and by advising when 
and how instalment buying should be prac- 
tised. 


Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. 
As represented in the pictures and engrav- 
ings of the time. Vol. IV. 1819-1914. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Os- 
KAR FiscHeL and Max Von BOoEHN 
with two additional chapters by Grace 
TuHomerson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1927, pp. 226, $5.00. 

One of a series of painstaking contribu- 
tions to the history of modern costume; in 
the original, drawn principally from Euro- 
pean sources, but here supplemented by Miss 
Thompson’s chapters on American con- 
ditions. The copious, carefully-chosen, and 
carefully-dated reproductions of contempo- 
rary pictures make the book not only beauti- 
ful and amusing for the general reader but 
valuable for the student of costume or 
manners. 
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Fundamentals in Visual Instruction. By 
Wiriuam H. Jonnson. Chicago: The 
Educational Screen, Inc., 1927. 

A discussion of educational principles and 
experiments in visual instruction; of the use 
of visual aids in the teaching of common 
school subjects, among them science and 
household arts; and of available equipment 
and its care; followed by a list of references, 
largely to articles in Viswal Education (1920- 
24) and The Education Screen but including 
a few books and other magazines. 


1000 and One. The Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films. Fifth edition. Edited 
by Netson L. Greene, Marie E. Goope- 
NouGH, JosePpHINE F. Horrman, STELLA 
EVELYN MYERS, MARGUERITE ORNDORFF. 
Chicago: The Educational Screen, Inc., 
1927, pp. 128, $.75. 

The fifth edition of a briefly annotated 
list of films and their distributors, the former 
classified according to subjects and including 
a score on “domestic science.” 


Weights and Measures Administration. By 
Ratpn W. Smirx. Handbook series of 
the National Bureau of Standards No. 11. 
Department of Commerce, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1927, pp. 270, $.70. 

A handbook intended “to comprise a com- 
plete picture of a comprehensive system of 
weights and measures supervision’ and as 
such of interest to students of marketing. 


Industrial Art and the Museum. By 
Cartes R. Ricuarps. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 102, $1.50. 
A companion volume to the author’s 

earlier book, The Industrial Museum (see 

JourNAL or Home Economics, volume 18, 

1926, page 167) dealing specifically with 

museums “concerned with the products of 

industry, but only insofar as art is a distinc- 
tive element in their production.” Describes 
the growth of the movement for such mu- 
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seums and their present status in Europe 
and the United States. A possible refer- 
ence book for the prospective traveller 
interested in the application of art to every- 
day commodities. 


The Inner World of Childhood. A study in 
analytical psychology. By Frances G. 
Wickes. With an introduction by Cart 
G. Junc. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927, pp. 380, $3.00. 

An attempt by a former student of Carl 
Jung, now an experienced consultant in child 
psychology, to set forth for the benefit of 
laymen the mental and emotional life of the 
child as revealed by analytical psychology. 
Scholarly rather than popular in treatment, 
but not too difficult reading for a person 
moderately well informed as to the general 
trend of psychological thought. 


On Being a Girl. By Jessie E. Gipson. 
With an introduction by Henry SvuzzaLLo. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1927, pp. 326, $1.60. 

Material drawn from the author’s five- 
year experience with discussion groups for 
younger girls in the high school and here 
assembled to form the basis of a course deal- 
ing with the problems of such girls. Organ- 
ized to bring out the girl’s relation to her 
community, to her family and frieads, and to 
her own personality and self-expression. 


Psychology of Secondary Education. By 
Cuartes Jupp. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1927, pp. 545, $2.20. 


Your Weight and How to Control It. A 
scientific guide by medical specialists and 
dietitians. Edited by Morris 
with an introduction by WeENDELL C. 
Pui11Ps, including the principles of nutri- 
tion, with diets and menus for reducing 
and gaining by Frora Rose and Mary 
Henry. New York: George H. Doran 
Company, 1927, pp. 260, $5.00. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


NUTRITION 


Supplee, G. C. and Dow, O. D. Anti- 
rachitic properties of irradiated dry milk. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 34, 364-371 
(1927). 

In addition to data similar to those pre- 
viously reported (See J. Home Econ, 19, 
535 (1927)) on the antirachitic value of non- 
irradiated and irradiated dried milk (Dryco), 
the results are reported of studies on the 
content of vitamins A and C in this milk be- 
fore and after irradiation. Contrary to the 
results previously reported in the literature, 
the irradiated milk as a source of vitamin A 
gave slightly better results than were ob- 
tained with the nonirradiated milk. This 
was attributed to the increased antirachitic 
properties of the milk. In the vitamin C 
tests 80 cc. daily of reconstituted irradiated 
or nonirradiated milk protected standard 
guinea pigs from scurvy. It is also noted 
that the irradiated milk does not have the 
disagreeable flavor and odor commonly 
found in milk products which have been 
irradiated for longer periods of time and that 
it keeps satisfactorily for several months. 


Hess, J. H. and Chamberlain, I. McK. 
Gelatin added to diets of artificially fed 
infants. J. Am. Med. Assocn, 89, 1423- 
1426 (1927). 

In feeding experiments of long duration 
an egg yolk-milk mixture appeared to be 
rather more satisfactory than a gelatin- 
milk mixture for infant feeding. The gelatin 
was given to the extent of 1 per cent of the 
milk in the mixture and the egg yolk in 
amounts equivalent to the caloric value of 
the gelatin. Cod liver oil and orange juice 
were supplied daily, the latter being in- 
corporated in the egg yolk-milk mixture but 
fed separately from the gelatin-milk mixture. 
The comparison was made not only on two 
groups of babies each receiving one of the 
two diets but on a group receiving the two 
diets in alternative periods. The chief 
advantages of the egg-yolk mixture over the 
gelatin were slightly larger gains in weight, 


gains instead of losses in the hemoglobin 
content of the blood, and more satisfactory 
stools. 


Cowgill, S. R. Studies on the effects of 
abundant cereal intake. I. The use of 
cereals as the chief source of calories. 
II. The use of supplements other than 
milk. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 1770- 
1774, 1930-1932 (1927). 

In order to determine to what extent 
cereals may safely be used as sources of food 
fuel, the author, with the assistance of M. H. 
Jones, R. A. Frisch, and G. P. Jackson, has 
carried on a series of feeding experiments 
with rats on rations believed to contain all 
dietary essentials with cereals in propor- 
tions considerably larger than is usually the 
case in American dietaries and has judged 
the adequacy of the various rations used 
by the criteria of growth, skeletal and tooth 
development, blood count, evidence of vi- 
tamin deficiencies, reproduction, and lacta- 
tion. The cereals used included rolled oats, 
whole wheat, yellow corn meal, a milled 
wheat breakfast food,and hominy. All were 
cooked in water from twenty to forty minutes 
and then dried in a current of air at approxi- 
mately 70°C. The materials selected to 
supplement the cereals were commercial 
meat residue for supplementary protein, 
dried cooked liver, Osborne and Mendel’s 
salt mixture, and cod liver oil, together with 
15 gms. of fresh lettuce per rat per day 
fed separately. 

With all of the cereal products except 
hominy, on which growth was slightly in- 
ferior, entirely satisfactory results as judged 
by all the criteria employed were secured 
with the cereal furnishing as much as 84 per 
cent of the calories, and even with 93 per 
cent of the calories supplied by the whole 
grains, the results approximated those of 
current normal standards. 

The second series of experiments was 
planned to investigate still further the 
practicability of substituting other easily 
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accessible foods for milk in diets in which 65 
and 80 per cent respectively of the calories 
were furnished by the cereals used in the 
first study. Whole cooked egg and molasses 
were used as the supplementary foods. 
Diets consisting of whole-grain cereals and 
other cereal products 65, egg 20, and cane 
molasses 15 per cent, with a daily allowance 
of 15 gms. of fresh lettuce, proved entirely 
satisfactory for rapid growth. In similar 
diets in which the cereal constituted 80 per 
cent of the diet, growth was not quite so 
satisfactory with the cor meal and the 
lactation records were not entirely satis- 
factory. When the cereal constituted 93 
per cent of the diet, satisfactory growth was 
obtained with oatmeal and whole wheat but 
not with corn meal. The value of the 65 
and 93 per cent cereal diets for lactation 
was not determined. 

In the opinion of the author the results 
obtained in these studies ‘demonstrate con- 
clusively that cereals may be used by man 
to a much greater extent than is common in 
this part of the world, and that nutritive 
success with high cereal rations is primarily 
a problem of providing suitable supplements. 
Furthermore these supplements, contrary to 
what seems to be the current belief, need 
not include milk.” 


Elvehjem, C. A. and Peterson, W. H. The 
iron content of animal tissues. J. Biol. 
Chem. 74, 433-441 (1927). 

Of particular interest among the analyses 
reported are those of beef, calf, and hog 
liver, the average values for which were 
0.0083, 0.0054, and 0.0250 per cent re- 
spectively. In commenting upon these 
figures the authors state, ‘From the stand- 
point of iron content, hog liver is the best 
type of liver to use in the cure and preven- 
tion of anemias. Of course variations in 
the individual tissues must be recognized, 
but by using livers from this animal the 
the total average is retained at a high level. 
In view of the fact that calf liver is lower in 
iron than the livers of other animals ana- 
lyzed, it becomes a question whether in 
infant feeding the livers of animals other 
than the calf should not be considered.” 
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Supplee, S. C. and Dow, O. D. Vitamin A 
potency of irradiated milk. J. Biol. 
Chem. 75, 227-239 (1927). 

Further data indicating that milk irradi- 
ated either in dry or liquid form for short 
periods under suitable conditions shows no 
evidence of vitamin A destruction or other 
toxic effects. 


Willard, A. C. and Blunt, K. A comparison 
of evaporated with pasteurized milk as a 
source of calcium, phosphorus, and nitro- 
gen. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 251-262 (1927). 
The comparative availability of the cal- 

cium, phosphorus and nitrogen of pasteurized 

and evaporated milk was determined through 
metabolism experiments conducted on two 
girls 8 and 12 years of age, two boys 3 and 

4 years of age, and 3 adults, all of whom re- 

ceived a simple diet with amounts of milk 

furnishing more than 1 gm. of calcium 
daily for the children, and the minimum for 
equilibrium in the adults. Of the children 
three retained more calcium from the 
evaporated than the pasteurized milk and 
the other child slightly more from the 
pasteurized; all retained more phosphorus 
and three more nitrogen on the evaporated 
than the pasteurized milk. The nitrogen 
retention for the fourth child was the same 
on the pasteurized as the evaporated milk. 

In the work with adults the calcium 

balances alone are thought to be of signifi- 

cance and of these half were in favor of the 
pasteurized and half the evaporated milk. 


Heller, V. S. Nutritive properties of the 
mung bean. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 435-442 
(1927). 

In the experiments reported rats were 
fed ground mung beans to the extent of 60 
per cent of a ration which included one or 
more of various constituents designed to 
supplement any possible deficiencies in the 
bean, with starch to 100 per cent. The 
feeding was continued through growth, repro- 
duction and weaning of the young and 
sometimes into the third generation. In 
no case was growth quite normal but no 
improvement resulted from supplying an 
additional source of vitamin A, improving the 
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salt mixture, adding an extract of wheat 
embryo for additional vitamin B, or increas- 
ing the proportion of the mung bean itself. 
A slight improvement resulted from the 
addition of 1 per cent of cystine. It was 
concluded however that the mung bean is 
superior to other beans in its protein and 
to cereals in its content of vitamin A. 
Autoclaving at 15 Ibs. pressure for one hour 
improved the utilization of the protein of the 
beans slightly but autoclaving for three hours 
lowered the utilization. 


Hubbell, R. B. and Mendel, L. B. Zinc 
and normal nutrition. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 
567-586 (1927). 

A very extensive investigation of the réle 
of zinc in nutrition as determined by analyses 
of common foods for zinc and by feeding 
experiments with mice on diets containing 
known amounts of zinc is reported with the 
conclusion that while “the addition of a 
small amount of zinc may cause a very 
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slight stimulation in growth, it seems proba- 
ble that the addition of zinc alone to a food 
mixture low in the metal is not suiflicient to 
make the diet equal to standard. It is 
possible that any value which zinc may have 
lies not alone in the presence of the metal 
itself, but that it may be in some way asso- 
ciated in function with other metals present 
in small amounts.” Various foods tested 
for zinc contained it in amounts ranging 
from 5.1 mg. per kilogram in a sample of 
lettuce to 412.2 mg. in a sample of oysters. 


Henderson, M. and Millet, J. A. P. On the 
hydrogen ion determination of normal 
saliva. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 559-566 (1927). 
H-ion concentration determinations by 

the colorimetric method of the saliva of 

normal individuals at frequent intervals 
throughout the day gave results ranging 
from pH 6 to 7.4. The slight rise in pH 
after meals was considered to be due chiefly 


to mastication. 
S. L. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Witty, Paul A. and Lehman, Harvey C. 
Drive: a neglected trait in the study of the 
gifted. Psychol. Rev. 34, 364-376 (1927). 
Certain writers are quoted who predict 

for the child with an IQ of 140 or above a 
future with corresponding mental develop- 
ment, eminence, and leadership. The pres- 
ent authors believe the significance of drive 
in achievement has been overlooked; that 
drive results largely from conditioning, and 
that ability in itself does not insure drive. 
Studies of deceased geniuses show that drive 
may be a compensatory behavior due to 
somatic inferiority; also that some individ- 
uals whose strong drive accomplished out- 
standing achievement appeared decidedly 
mediocre in youth. The gifted child is 
typically well adjusted, superior in most 
instances physically, socially, morally, and 
economically, with no somatic defects for 
which he must compensate. The assumption 
that he will achieve is premature; rather judg- 
ment as to his future should be suspended. 


Goodenough, Florence L. The consistency 
of sex differences in mental traits at 
various ages. Psychol. Rev. 34, 440-462 
(1927). 

A comprehensive review of the literature 
and analysis of data previously reported 
show that practically all investigators report 
some superiority in linguistic ability in 
girls which is constant to maturity; a slight 
superiority in number concept in girls of 
preschool age, and in boys after the age 
of eight; superiority of girls in repetition 
and memory tests to maturity; supe- 
riority of boys in general information not 
related to the environment, and in mechan- 
ical ability and motor skill. These dif- 
ferences may conceivably result from 
methods of testing or from special ability 
in an individual or sex due to environment or 
social ideals. New data from 300 repre- 
sentative Minneapolis children between 18 
and 54 months of age agree with the previous 
work in both direction and amount of dif- 
ference. While girls excelled boys in 5 of 
the 6 determinations, and gain more from 
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practice, the tests used are shown to depend 
chiefly upon immediate memory and to be 
predominately verbal in character. The 
tests in which the boys excelled required no 
verbal response. It is concluded that mental 
differences between sexes are small compared 
with individual variations, and may be 
ignored in education; they do exist, however, 
in measurable degree and are relatively 
constant from infancy to maturity. 

A more complete study of such differences 
may indicate the essential nature of indi- 
vidual differences in mental traits and the 
extent to which they may be modified by 
training. 


McAteer, Ercel C. The influence of motion 
pictures on the mental development of 
children. Part I. Educ. Screen 6, 409- 
410, 440 (1927). 

The most lasting value of the motion pic- 
ture lies in stimulating the child’s interest in 
a new field when this is followed by in- 
vestigation by the child and by verbal 
teaching. Film lessons foster precise think- 
ing. Because of the depth of impression 
made, only worthy material should be so 
presented. Films do not aid in teaching 
reasoning because the child accepts passively 
what he sees. Too much indulgence in 
vicarious experiences overdevelops the atti- 
tude of passive receptivity; too imaginative 
films, like fairy tales, offer an escape from 
reality. Overstimulation, which results 
from certain thrilling film episodes, disturbs 
skills and lessens clear thinking and effi- 
ciency, and the child’s motion picture expe- 
riences should be limited to films beneficial 
to his mental development. 


Lawrence, Fanny E. Rhythm in the nursery 
school. Am. Childhood 13, (Nov.) 31-32 
(1927). 

The value of rhythm for the young child, 
with a table of movements with suggested 
music. 


Johnson, Eleanor H. School maladjustment 
and behavior. Ment. Hyg. 11, 558-569 
(1927). 

A study of children who are school prob- 
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lems in scholarship or conduct or both leads 
to the conclusion that the addition of the 
visiting teacher to the school staff and special 
training of the grade teacher in handling 
problem children are necessary to give these 
children opportunity for adjustment. 


HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Adler, Alfred. A doctor remakes education. 
Survey (Graphic number 11, 490-495 
(1927). 

An account of Dr. Adler’s work of thirty 
years in the public schools of Vienna and 
his clinics for problem children which have 
entirely changed the attitude of the people 
toward youth. Now parents and teachers 
unite in giving the children the environment 
and the understanding which make for inde- 
pendence, courage, and selfconfidence. 


Van Waters, Miriam. The child who is a 
leader. Survey (Graphic number 11, 
498-505 (1927). 

An analysis of leadership as seen by the 
case histories of several girl leaders. Where 
the family group has called out responsibility 
and satisfaction, the girl has developed con- 
structive leadership, while the delinquent 
leader has failed to find either normal 
parental relationships or adult understanding 
from the community and finds in rebellion 
her only means of attaining prestige. 


Hadfield, J. A. The self-assertive child. 
Hosp. Soc. Service 26, 422-428 (1927). 
Two types of “self-assertive” children 

are described. The “independent” child 

manifests at about 4 years of age great self- 
control, power of reasoning, and an adult 
mental attitude, and should be handled by 
reason, never force, to secure his obedience, 
encourage his independence, and preserve 
his personality. The “self-willed” exhibits 
this trait at about 2 years of age and is 
dominated by his impulses and passions 
which he may manifest by bad temper, 
jealousy, rebellion, or obstinacy. The great 
cause of this condition is that “the child 
feels himself to be unloved.” The treat- 
ment consists first in surrounding him with 
love and affection, then, in firmness and 
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discipline, without punishment. Such treat- 
ment results in obedience from a motive of 
love, not fear, and develops quiet firmness 
and self-control. 


McIver, Joseph. The juvenile delinquent. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 89, 1598-1600 
(1927). 

A thorough study of the child through 
physical and mental examinations, family 
and school history, mental makeup, atti- 
tude, personality, and his delinquent history 
makes his deficiencies evident and suggests 
suitable treatment. Adequate manual train- 
ing definitely preparing for a suitable trade 
and fitted for the particular mental type is 
advocated. 


Witty, Paul A. and Lehman, Harvey C. 
The so-called “general character test.” 
Psychol. Rev. 34, 401-414 (1927). 

After analysis of various attempts to 
measure character as a unitary trait, these 
writers discard this theory in favor of the 
hypothesis that general character is the re- 
sult of experience and is not innate. Hence 
attempts at character measurement are 
spurious and unnecessary, and effort should 
be directed rather to provide for the acquisi- 
tion by children of specific habits which will 
result in socially acceptable behavior. 


HOME AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Lowrey, Lawson G. The profession of 
parenthood. Am. Childhood 13, (Nov.) 
5-7 (1927). 

Parenthood inevitably involves a series 
of complicated family relationships and 
adjustments, influenced always by economic- 
social problems, and training for it is neces- 
sary in order that parents may understand 
their emotional attitude and _ personality 
defects and the meaning of behavior in 
terms of their own and their children’s 
personalities, and thus avert major behavior 
difficulties and assure the child freedom of 
development. 


Resnick, Louis. What’s happening to the 
American family? Children (Dec.) (1927). 
A brief symposium of the discussions of 
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the recent Buffalo conference on family 
life, which concluded that the family is and 
will continue to be the predominant unit of 
civilization, that it is and will continue to 
change, that parents must learn and prac- 
tice the art of parenthood and that youth 
must be trained for marriage and parent- 
hood. Abstracts of pertinent discussions 
by Dorothy C. Fisher, W. F. Ogburn, 
Herbert S. Jennings and Anna E. Richard- 
son are given. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. A song to 
march to. Survey (Graphic number) 59, 
265-266 (1927). 

The changing problems of family life 
should offer to the American pioneer spirit 
a challenge to meet the opportunity to 
create, from the relationships within the 
family, new possibilities for happiness, 
growth, honesty, and strength. ‘To learn 
how to live nobly and wisely with a true 
mate, to learn how to help the younger 
generation with one’s experience and not to 
hamper it, to learn how to help less favored 
human beings on toward this goal,—never 
did any generation have a richer or more 
rewarding frontier to conquer.” 


Youmans, F. Zeta. Opportunity night. 
Survey (Graphic number) 11, 485-488, 
521 (1927). 

A vivid presentation of the problem the 
motion picture theatre creates for the 
family when it stimulates the attendance of 
children at the movies through such 
devices as free candy, lottery tickets and 
“opportunity” to take part in children’s 
contests for cash prizes. These contests, 
with the sophisticated performance pre- 
sented, the strain and late hours, and the 
unsuitable type of film commonly shown 
are a menace to childhood. 


Taft, Jessie. The home has lost its halo. 
Survey (Graphic number) 12, 286-287 
(1927). 

With the understanding of family relation- 
ships which the new psychology has brought 
us we are forced to recognize the error of 
many of our old maxims, though no ready- 
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made solutions of problems of child rearing 
or child placing are advanced. We know 
that every child must find a fundamental 
security and freedom to grow up, and if his 
family situation makes these unachievable 
removal is warranted. 


Ogburn, W. F. Our social heritage. Survey 
(Graphic number) 12, 277-279, 341-343 
(1927). 

The importance of our social heritage in 
building personality and of the family as 
the most potent agency for passing it on is 
increasingly recognized. Changing condi- 
tions outside the family have influenced its 
functioning but its adjustments have lagged 
and it must make “new inventions, utilize 
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new researches in the psychology of per- 
sonality, utilize new knowledge regarding 
the habits and practices of affection, and the 
new discoveries regarding the training of 
children.’”’ Its lost functions will not be 
recovered, but its affectional bond and its 
capacity to produce happiness remain. 


Groves, Emest R. Two to get ready! 
Education for family life. Survey 
(Graphic number) 12, 308-311 (1927). 
The need for and value of training for 

social situations, information concerning 

successful marriages and normal well- 
adjusted children, and education for marriage 
and parenthood are stressed. 

H. R. H. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Kirkpatrick, E.L. Joint cooperative studies 
in economics and sociology of rural life. 
Am. J. Sociol. 33, 222-230 (1927). 
Satisfactory studies of farm life demand a 

consideration of both the social and economic 

aspects, and better family living should be 
the final objective of any approach to 
agricultural problems. 


Zimmerman, Carle C. The migration to 
towns and cities, III. Am. J. Sociol. 33, 
237-241 (1927). 

A further analysis of data concerning 694 
Minnesota farm families. Migrants from 
cities to farms come primarily from the 
artisan class. They are better educated 
than native farmers, but their economic 
ability is about the same. 


Richmond, Mary E. The concern of the 
community with Marriage. Family 8, 
243-250 (1927). 

Marriage has at least four outstanding 
aspects, the strictly personal, the family, 
the community, and the public or state 
aspect. It is the duty of the state to protect 
immaturity from exploitation through too 
early marriages; it should safeguard against 
compulsion, duress, and fraud, against 
consanguineous unions and communicable 
disease. But the state is but one of the 


organs of the community. The state for 
example may control marriages under 16 or 
18, but the rate of marriage between 20 
and 25 is determined by conditions that the 
community controls. 

The writer predicts that a marriage reform 
movement is soon to get under way that 
will sweep the country just as did the 
health reform movement during the last 
twenty years. To be comparable to the 
earlier movement “it will have to be as 
many-sided in its approach, as resourceful 
in its attack, as the making over of our 
health habits has been.” It must be built 
on the foundation stones of discovery and 


organization. 


De Schweinitz, Karl. New tools of leisure. 

Family 8, 251-260 (1927). 

For the first time in history leisure has 
become a settled part of the life of a whole 
nation. The leisure class has been a familiar 
phenomenon, but the present situation is an 
experience for which we were unprepared. 
Hitherto the universal concept of leisure 
was rest, usually rest at home. We were too 
tired to think of it in any other way. But 
even leisure as rest may have its problems, 
whether loafing on the street corners or 
idling on the front porch. 

New tools for enjoying leisure came to the 
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rescue, the bicycle, phonograph, player 
piano, automobile, motion picture, radio. 
Undoubtedly they saved leisure from be- 
coming a menace, but they ran counter to 
our philosophy so we regarded them with 
suspicion. Some of the new tools for em- 
ploying leisure take us away from home, but 
others keep us at home. The burden of 
proof rests upon those who feel that the new 
tools are reducing the hours that members 
of families spend together. The time has 
come for an inquiry into the whole theory of 
rest at home as the goal of leisure and for 
study to determine in the light of new ex- 
perience what leisure really involves. 

If we grant four principles, (1) that many 
of the highest joys of leisure are solitary, 
(2) that quality of association is more potent 
than quantity, (3) that the family is de- 
pendent upon the experience of its members, 
as living creatures are upon food, and (4) 
that home is where the family is—the old 
bogey of rest at home will yield to a new 
and more dynamic concept of leisure. 
Today by the use of our new tools of leisure 
we are exercising our faculties of apprecia- 
tion. We listen to the phonograph, the 
player piano, the radio. We see the motion 
picture, the football game. We visit art 
galleries and attend symphony concerts. 
These passive uses of leisure probably stimu- 
late the creative and participative uses 
rather than the reverse. The uses of 
leisure are many and varied. There is 
little indeed in the range of human interest 
that if we but capitalize the knowledge and 
faculties we now have cannot be helped to 
find expression. 


Douglas, Paul H. The changing basis of 
family support and expenditure. Family 
8, 288-294 (1927). 

“The nature of the family like that of 
every other human institution has largely 
been shaped by the economic conditions of 
the time.” As is well known, in Western 
civilization the family has virtually dis- 
appeared as the producing unit. It still 
remains, however, as the dominant con- 
suming unit. While an increasing per cent 
of the money income of the world is being 
spent by individuals upon themselves, 


probably the major portion is still expended 
collectively by some representative of the 
family to satisfy the group needs of its 
members. There are many who believe 
the family will disappear as the consuming 
unit and it is obvious that there are many 
forces operating in this direction. But there 
are more powerful forces in the other direc- 
tion. The desire for comradeship and 
association between men and women is such 
that maintenance of separate households 
is extremely unlikely. The children that 
are the normal result of marriage link per- 
manently together the interests of the 
parents, and their care and well being 
require the private home with as permanent 
an emotional and personal background as 
possible. There are economic forces as 
well operating in favor of a permanent 
family group, the economies of consumption 
in a family group. We are faced with the 
fact then that the family is and will probably 
continue as a consuming unit while the 
members earn their living as individuals. 
This situation gives rise to many interesting 
problems. 

It is not merely necessary that the total 
earnings of the members of the family be 
sufficient to maintain the group, but it is 
also necessary that they turn over to the 
wife and mother a suflicient amount for her 
to expend for needed collective purposes. 
There are many difficulties in getting 
husbands to contribute but even more in 
getting employed children, especially the 
sons. The result is that the young, es- 
pecially the unmarried men, live upon a 
much more expensive scale than others of 
their economic class. The fact that men 
get accustomed to these luxurious expendi- 
tures when bachelors makes it diflicult for 
them to economize when they are married 
and two must live on the same income. 
The result is that a considerable proportion 
of these expenditures may be continued by 
the husband and father. The weight of the 
burden is thrown on the wives and young 
children. The most overworked and ex- 
ploited members of our society are the 
working class mothers of two or more 
children. 

There are many cases where the wages 
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of the family even if pooled would be insuffi- 
cient to meet the vital needs. Most of the 
proponents of the living wage principle 
have sought to meet this difficulty by pro- 
posing that all adult male workers be paid 
enough to support a family of five. But 
one-fourth of those employed are bachelors. 
Another fourth, while married, have no 
children, and another 30 per cent have only 
one or two. Ten per cent have more than 
three children, and would be insufiiciently 
provided for by the family-of-five wage. 
This latter group has from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the children. Clearly, in order to meet 
this dilemma it is necessary to see to it 
that the mothers are provided with addi- 
tional sums according to the number of 
children. This can be done in a practicable 
way either by payments from a state fund 
or an industrial pool. Such a system of 
family allowances would enable the family 
as a consuming unit to meet the economic 
strain that the separation of production 
from the household has put upon it. 


Hoyt, Elizabeth E. Determination of rural 
standards of living. J. Farm Econ. 9, 
216-222 (1927). 

The definition of standard of living used 
in a study now under way of Iowa farm 
families is, “Those goods and services and 
the manner of using them which an indi- 
vidual or group considers essential for its 
well-being.” Data concerning expenditures 
are being gathered by the account book 
method. The immediate goal is 50 com- 
pleted records of 50 farm families with 
children of school age. The account book 
used is very simple with only four columns. 
An inventory is taken at the beginning of 
all food on hand. The books are collected 
without adding at the end of each month. 
Clothing is described and the person named 
for whom it is purchased. Food products 
are valued at what it would cost to buy them. 

For the study of the more intangible 
elements in the standard of living a schedule 
is used based upon one used by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and one used in 
an English (Sheffield) study of the equip- 
ment of the worker. The latter covers edu- 
cation, and background of the family, the 
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way its members spend their leisure, their 
social and religious activities, musical, aes- 
thetic and literary tastes, political and social 
ideas. The schedule is not filled in by the 
agent in the presence of the family. No 
questions are asked. The information is 
obtained by conversation and observation. 


Zimmerman, Carle C. Objectives and 
methods in rural living studies. J. Farm 
Econ. 9, 223-237 (1927). 

The earlier studies in this field were 
known as “cost of living” studies, the 
present ones “standard of living.” But the 
latter term may be variously used even in 
the same paper. There are at least three 
different uses of this term possible. (1) It 
may be used to represent what the group 
itself feels is necessary. (2) It may be 
used to mean what some supposedly better 
informed outside agency knows or believes 
to be necessary. This is the meaning usually 
adopted by the home economics group. 
Living standards would probably be a 
better expression in order to avoid confusion. 
(3) A third use of the phrase that is in- 
creasingly used especially by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics means simply “living 
content” without any reference to what is 
considered necessary by the group or by 
any one else. These studies should be 
called rural living studies and not standard 
of living studies. 

Studies of rural living in the latter use of 
the term are being carried on in Minnesota 
and care is taken not to confuse the dis- 
cussion with either “cost of living” or 
“living standards” concepts. Especial 
features of the methods of making these 
studies are as follows: Living obtained 
from the farm is expressed in physical units 
almost entirely. The cash expenditures are 
analyzed separately and the major emphasis 
is placed upon the subdivisions and indi- 
vidual items rather than upon the major 
divisions. Farm receipts and expenditures 
are obtained as well as expenditures for 
household purposes. No attempt is made 
to separate certain expenditures such as 
those for the automobile between the 
household and the farm. Indexes of the 
cost of living on the same relative plane in 
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the city and the country are being prepared. 
Progress in rural living studies has reached 
the point where careful attention should be 
given to methodology rather than the col- 
lection of more data. 


The problem of the unskilled laborer with 
a large family. Month'y Labor Rev. 25, 
984-988 (1927). 

The report of the discussion at the Detroit 
meeting of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems of the actual situation 
of Matt Jones, a steel mill] laborer, endeavor- 
ing to support a wife and eight children on 
$3.44 a day. The discussion included a 
description of the family allowance or child 
endowment systems, an analysis of what 
actually happens in families where there are 
discrepancies between wages and needs, and 
suggestions for solving the problem. 


Average construction cost of dwellings in 
various cities. Monthly Labor Rev. 25, 
1044-1046 (1927). 

In the 257 cities for which data were 
available the average cost of construction 
of one-family dwellings rose from $3972 per 
family in 1921 to $4725 in 1926, that of two- 
family dwellings from $3762 to $4480, and 
that of multiple-family dwellings only from 
$4019 to $4095 per family. 


Woodlief, Thomas. The growth of popula- 
tion and the rising standard of living. 
Proc. Acad. Polit. Sci. 12, 651-662 (1927). 
The total volume of production of the 

farm, the mine, the factory and the service 

of transportation was nearly two and one- 
half times as large in 1925 as in 1899. The 
numbers of workers in the same time in- 
creased only about one-third, a gain in the 
output per worker of 83 per cent. What 


has been the result upon the standard of 
living? Available evidence indicates that 
the largest increases in production have 
occurred in two different types of industry: 
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1, industries manufacturing goods devoted 
to recreation and diversion and various 
types of luxury goods—the automobile and 
related products, phonographic equipment 
and supplies, silk goods, confectionery, ice 
cream, cigarettes, rayon, and radios; and 2, 
industries turning out producers’ goods— 
machinery, fuels, and materials for further 
production. The production of staple 
articles of food and clothing has not in- 
creased appreciably. The production of 
flour has seemingly decreased; the produc- 
tion of leather and leather products has 
about kept pace with the increase in popula- 
tion. Factory production has also expanded 
at the expense of home production. 


Haynes, Norman S. Hotel homes. Sociol. 
and Social Research 12, 124-131 (1927). 
“We are as a nation coming more and 

more to use the apartment house and hotel 
as places of abode.” The percentage of 
families provided for in one-family dwellings 
is on the decline, while the percentage pro- 
vided for in multiple-family dwellings is on 
the increase. Hotels are increasing in 
number and size. Permits were issued for 
342 new hotels in the principal cities of the 
United States in 1925 at an average cost of 
half a million dollars each. The freedom 
from household responsibilities is one of the 
great attractions of hotel life. Few families 
with children, however, live in hotels even 
in the so-called “family” hotels. 


Survey (Graphic number) 59, December 
(1927). A special number on family life 
in America today. 

Papers originally read at the Conference 
on Social Work, Buffalo, October, 1927, are 
grouped under the headings, The human 
dowry of today, Inside looking out, and 
Friends of the family. (See pages 133 and 
134.) 

H. K. 
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Common Food Fallacies. Physicians are 
brought to task for adhering to empirical 
advice in matters of diet and for failure to 
keep informed regarding the progress of 
nutrition in an article which Dr. T. Swano 
Harding contributed to The Scientific 
Monthly for November and which makes, 
incidentally, entertaining and profitable 
reading for any student of nutrition. 


Accents Wild. Under the head of or- 
thoepy, Science News Letter for November 26 
sets the following gem: 


On my shaky grammatical perch 

I am made, very often, to lurch, 

By some otherwise quite 

Sane and sensible wight 

Who says re-search, instead of re-search. 


Cooking Utensils. Under the title “Lady, 
Save Those Mineral Salts,” Catherine Hack- 
ett in the New Republic for December 14 
describes the free demonstration luncheons 
and the general line of “sales talk’”’ used to 
advertise a certain brand of high-priced 
heavy aluminum cooking utensils and com- 
pares the claims made with the scientifically 
established facts. 


Perfecting Kitchen. The kitchen and 
system through which recipes are standard- 
ized and perfected for the restaurants be- 
longing to Savarins, Incorporated, is de- 
scribed in the December issue of Restaurant 
News and Management, a magazine which 
has been given permission to have recipes 
for publication tested in this “perfecting 
kitchen” in the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion, New York. 


Drugstores. A house to house survey was 
conducted recently in Indianapolis by a well- 
known firm of manufacturing druggists 
to find out what women consider the most 
important qualities in a drugstore. Accord- 
ing to a statement in the house organ of 
another company, the E. L. Patch Company, 
cleanliness was demanded by 80 per cent of 


the women interviewed, prompt service by 
60 per cent, pleasing personality of proprie- 
tor and clerks by 50 per cent, quality mer- 
chandise by 45 per cent, and reasonable 
prices by 40 per cent. 


Porto Rican Foods. In the third bulletin 
on tropical foods issued by the Department of 
Home Economics of the University of Porto 
Rico, Elsie Mae Willsey brings together 
nutrition facts and recipes for rice and le- 
gumes. Like earlier bulletins of the series, 
it is an interesting illustration of the adapta- 
tion of American methods of presentation to 
Porto Rican materials and practices. 


Rickets. In connection with its campaign 
against rickets, the Mulberry Health Centre, 
256 Mott Street, New York City, has pre- 
pared the following popular educational 
helps which it sells at the prices indicated: 
Set of six single-leaf flyers, 10 cents; four- 
page pamphlet, 10 cents; four posters, 40 
cents each or $1.35 for the set. The entire 
collection is sold for $1.50. Postage is extra. 
Special prices are made on quantity orders. 


“Soft Drinks.’”? “The Art of Keeping 
Cool and Comfortable”’ is the title of a witty 
address which Dr. Edwin E. Slosson de- 
livered at the recent annual convention of 
the Amerian Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages and in which he brings together many 
facts regarding the manufacture and use of 
their products. Copies may be obtained on 
request to the Bureau of Public Relations, 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


Textile Fibers and Protection against 
Sunburn. An interesting piece of home 
economics research carried out under Pur- 
nell funds at the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station was reported in the Jowur- 
nal of Agricultural Research for August, 
1927, under the title “Protection afiorded 
the skin against sunburn by textile fibers.” 
The authors are Katherine Hess, research 
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worker in clothing and textiles; J. O. Hamil- 
ton, head, department of physics; and Mar- 
garet Justin, dean, division of home eco- 
nomics, Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Imperial Silkworms. The Empress of 
Japan is reported to have gathered thirty 
kwan of cocoons from her own silkworms, 
the raising of which is said to be her favorite 
hobby. According to the Japan Advertiser, 
quoted in The Silkworm for November, 
these cocoons will be reeled at the Higher 
Sericultural College near Tokyo and the silk 
woven by the Empress into garments for her 
daughter, Princess Teru. 


Fur Rabbits. The second edition of a 
pamphlet of this name by Marcellus W. Week 
recently published by the Southland Publish- 
ing House, Inc., Los Angeles, includes 
chapters on the appearance and uses of skins 
from different breeds and also one on the use 
of rabbit fur in the manufacture of hats. 


Maternal Education in Cochinchina. The 
plantations where rubber is grown for the 
Michelin tires, it is reported in the Revue 
Internationale de l’ Enfant, send some of the 
native mothers for a course at a child welfare 
institute at Saigon to fit them to take charge 
of day nurseries and kindergartens in their 


villages. 


Conference on Research in Child Develop- 
ment. The Committee on Child Develop- 
ment of the National Research Council has 
issued the proceedings of the conference held 
May 5 to 7, 1927, in a mimeographed report 
of 123 pages. It includes, besides the resolu- 
tions adopted, papers and discussions at the 
various sessions, which were devoted to the 
following phases of the subject: anatomy 
and physical growth; nutrition; psychology; 
mental hygiene; stimulation of research; 
constitutional and mental types. A limited 
number of copies are obtainable from the 
Council. Abstracts of some of the papers 
will appear in the March JouRNAL. 


Enuresis. An eight-page discussion of 
this subject which appeared in “Child 
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Management,” United States Children’s 
Bureau, Publication No. 143, has been re- 
printed for separate distribution and may be 
obtained on application to the Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Kindergarten-Primary Education. A list 
of publications in this field has been compiled 
by Mary Dabney Davis and Roberta 
Hemingway and published by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, City School Leaflet No. 28. 


Pre-School Service in a General Health 
Program. The East Harlem Nursing and 
Health Demonstration, 354 East 116th 
Street, New York City, has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet outlining practical proce- 
dures in the home, in medical conferences, 
and in mother and child classes which is 
based on four and a half years’ experience in 
a small area of New York City, and which, 
with the aid of excellent pictures, gives an 
exceptionally clear idea of the methods and 
purposes of such work. Copies may be 
purchased from the Demonstration for 55 
cents each. 


Home Economics in Hawaii. Alma 
Brown contributes an article entitled, ‘‘Con- 
ditions in Hawaii create especial Need for 
Home Economics” to School Life for Novem- 
ber, 1927. 


Educational Tests for Elementary 
Schools. A second revision of the tests com- 
piled by the Bureau of Educational Research 
at the University of Illinois has been made by 
Charles W. Odell and published in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin for July 2, 1927, 
with further classification as Educational 
Research Circular No. 49. Besides an in- 
troductory discussion, lists are given of tests 
now available for various subjects, including 
seven for home economics. 


Survey of Higher Education. The sec- 
tion on higher education in the biennial 
survey of education, 1924-26, made by the 
United States Bureau of Education, has been 
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prepared by Arthur J. Klein and issued as 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 34. Among the topics 
especially discussed are junior colleges, cul- 
tural and vocational objectives, and scien- 
tific methods in the study of higher educa- 
tion. 


Adult Education. “Public Education of 
Adults in the Years 1924—1926” by L. R. 
Alderman, representing advance sheets from 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, is published by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, as Bulletin, 1927, No. 18. 
Activities of the various states and university 
extension are among the topics on which 
information is there assembled. 


City versus Country Homes. Under the 
caption “Free Sunlight, Air, Space, and 
Quiet for the Family,” Dr. C. J. Galpin 
discusses in The Red Cross Courier for 
November, 1927, the difficulties which city 
dwellers have in providing themselves with 
these essentials of personal and family life, 
even where the community helps with parks 
and gymnasiums and other recreation facili- 
ties, and points out that the farm and the 
small town still offer the best setting for the 
normal, successful home. 


Fundamentals of our Fertilizer Problem. 
Under this title Samuel S. Wyer discusses 
the inter-relation of standards of living, 
agriculture, and various sources of fertilizers 
and of power in a pamphlet published by 
the Fuel-Power-Transportation Educational 
Foundation, 1014 Hartman Building, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


Home Conditions and Labor Saving De- 
vices. The report has recently been pub- 
lished of the study which the Bureau of 
Consumer Research, Boston University, 
conducted last year for the New England 
division of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. In this some 600 students co- 
operated in securing information regarding 
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the size, income, housing, quality of house- 
keeping, and use of labor-saving devices in 
600 representative New England families. 
For size of family and home ownership, 
averages were higher than those given by 
the census, and a large proporticn of ‘“‘care- 
ful” housekeepers was reported. Electric 
irons, vacuum cleaners, ard to isters were 
found in over half the houses aud washing 
machines in one-third. 


Simplification and the Groccry Trade. 
Four projects are under way in the Simplified 
Practice Division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce which bear directly 
on the grocery business according to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Dunn of that Division at 
the recent meeting of the Chain Store 
Grocers Association. They are cheese and 
cheese containers, coffee containers, vege- 
table shortening containers, and containers 
made of glass. 


Returned Goods. The attitude of 280 
Los Angeles club women toward the return- 
ing of merchandise was discussed in the 
Crockery and Glass Journal for August 25, 
1927. A summary in the Monthly Labor 
Review for October indicates that the ma- 
jority of the women favored the privilege 
of return but at some added expense to those 
who used or at least to those who abused it. 
Education of the sales force not to over- 
urge purchases and of the public to appreciate 
the expense of returns appeared possible 
means of checking abuses. 


Family Social Case Work. The American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work has recently published a 143-page 
pamphlet by Francis H. McLean, “The 
Family Society,” in which are discussed the 
joint responsibilities of board, staff, and 
membership in such organizations. Copies 
may be purchased for one dollar each from 
the Association, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 


a # 


GENERAL 


United States Civil Service Examination. 
Applications for open competitive examina- 
tions for matron in the Indian Service and 
similar positions will be received up to March 
10. Competitors will be rated on questions 
on home management, rural planning, and 
child care and on training and experience. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or at the post office 
or custom house in any city. 

American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers. At a meeting of the Structures 
Division held at Chicago December 1 and 2, 
farm homes formed the topic of one session. 
Papers and speakers were: Planning farm 
homes for efficient housekeeping, Greta 
Grey, University of Nebraska; The evolu- 
tion of American farm homes, Rexford 
Newcomb, University of Illinois; and Com- 
bining beauty and utility in the farm home, 
W. A. Foster, University of Illinois. 

American Public Health Association and 
the Nation’s Health. The monthly maga- 
zine, The Nation’s Health, has been ac- 
quired by the American Public Health As- 
sociation and commencing with January, 
1928, it and the American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health are appearing jointly under the 
title, American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health. 

American Child Health News. The 
American Child Health Association has re- 
cently established a news service primarily 
for the benefit of child hygiene divisionsof the 
states, by which the clip sheets are released 
to the press. It is edited by Mrs. Aida de 
Acosta Breckinridge and Miss Grace Tur- 
ner and is issued “when and as news is avail- 
able.” 

Mental Hygiene. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene is cooperating 
in the publication of a series of popular ar- 
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ticles on mental hygiene, of which the gen- 
eral title is “Why Men Fail” and which 
have been appearing in the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the New York Herald Tribune 
and syndicated in some twenty other papers 
throughout the country. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The organization formerly 
known as the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness has announced 
that it has changed the word committee 
to society in its official title. 

Tuskegee Institute. Representatives of 
4-H Clubs from Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
attended the camp organized under the 
auspices of the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference, December 5 to 8. 

Federation of Women’s Institutes. Ethel 
Nightingale, whom many American home 
economists will remember as a visitor in 
1925 and 1926, has made a brief survey of 
health facilities available in certain counties 
of England, and is to be released from her 
usual work as organizer in the Federation 


“to continue the survey and arouse interest 


in the health work, especially for rural 
areas and among teacher-training colleges 
and domestic science teachers. She has 
also taken part in drawing up a memoran- 
dum of suggestions for the preparation of 
syllabuses in cooking in relation to food 
values which the Federation has submitted 
to the Board of Education and the Minis- 
try of Health. 

Twelve members entered the competi- 
tion held by the Kidlington group of the 
Oxfordshire Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes for the best dress made by the wearer 
at a cost of 5s 6d, or about $1.35. 

Red Cross “Loan Cow.”” The Red Cross 
Chapter in Greenville, South Carolina, the 
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only active organized relief agency in the 
county, owns a cow which it lends to desti- 
tute families suffering with pellagra who 
could not otherwise get milk. 

Man’s First Great Passion. This is the 
title of a delightful article in Scribner’s for 
November, 1927, in which Mr. Guy Lowell, 
the well-known architect, shows much curi- 
ous and unusual knowledge regarding the 
ways in which man has, in various times and 
regions, attempted to satisfy his appetite 
and gratify his palate. The paper was orig- 
inally read before the Thursday Evening 
Club of Boston, in December, 1926, and Mr. 
Lowell was intending to revise it for publi- 
cation at the time of his sudden death in 
Europe. It has now been reprinted from 
his rough draft—a circumstance which makes 
it an even more striking example of how much 
pleasure and profit a hobby can give to its 
rider and also to those whose workhorses 
are of similar breed. 

Belgian Decoration for Americans. In 
recognition of the assistance given in estab- 
lishing the International Country Life Com- 
mission and for efforts in behalf of the first 
Country Life conference held in Brussels in 
1926, as well as of the second, held last year 
in East Lansing, Michigan, King Albert of 
Belgium has awarded a special agricultural 
distinction of the first class on Dr. C. J. 
Galpin and Grace E. Frysinger of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and on 
Asher Hobson, permanent delegate of the 
United States to the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. 

College Teachers of Education. The 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education will meet in Boston on February 
27, 28, and 29. Speakers already announced 
include Walter S. Monroe, Carter V. Good, 
W. S. Gray, Walter F. Dearborn, Lewis 
M. Terman, Charles H. Judd, W. H. Kil- 
patrick, David Snedden. The Monday and 
Tuesday sessions will be at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Wednesday morning session in 
the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Headquarters are at the Commander Hotel, 
Cambridge. The secretary of the Society 
is S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan. 

Hostesses for Training Camps. A bill 
submitted to Congress by Secretary of War 
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Davis allows for the temporary employ- 
ment of women as hostesses in summer 
military training camps, the reason given 
being that only through hostesses can proper 
contacts be made with local civil committees 
for the social and recreational activities 
needed to maintain the proper morale of 
the trainees. 

Labels for Standardized Goods. The 
United States Department of Commerce 
through the Bureau of Standards announced 
in December that, as an aid to industrial 
and commercial groups desiring to estab- 
lish standard grades and quality for their 
products, it was prepared to put into effect 
a certificate and labeling plan. By this 
goods manufactured according to standards 
approved by the Bureau may be so labeled 
and certified to by the manufacturers, thus 
affording greater protection to the purchaser 
and strengthening the manufacturer’s selling 
arguments. 

The Brookings Institution. Three closely- 
related Washington institutes devoted to 
humanistic science have been combined in 
the newly incorporated Brookings Institute. 
They are the Institute of Economics, the 
Institute for Government Research, and the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics and Government. The first two 
will retain their names as divisions of the 
amalgamated Institute, and other divisions 
are under consideration. The new Institute 
will also continue to furnish opportunity 
not only for advanced research but for train- 
ing advanced students in such research. 
Financial provision has been made both for 
suitable offices and library facilities and for 
living accommodations. Mr. Brookings, for 
whom the Institute is named, was the 
founder of the separate institutes which form 
the nucleus of the new one. An endowment 
of several million dollars is already assured. 
The board of trustees, of which Mr. Brook- 
ings is chairman, consists of men of high 
standing in the scientific, educational, and 
business world. The president of the In- 
stitute is Harold Glenn Moulton, director 
of the Institute of Economics and chairman 
of the problems and policy committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Berlin Exposition on Human Nutrition. 
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An exposition dealing chiefly with the scien- 
tific and practical demonstration of suit- 
able nutrition at reasonable cost is to be 
held in Berlin, Germany, from April 28 to 
August 5, 1928, according to a correspondent 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. The four main departments 
are said to represent: the basis of nutrition; 
food products, including the technic of pro- 
duction and the food products industry; 
nutrition in practical life; and education in 
nutrition. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. The freshman 
orientation classes are studying opportuni- 
ties for the home economics trained woman. 
The work of extension worker, teacher, 
dietitian, cafeteria and tearoom director, 
specialist in clothing, and interior decorator 
have been presented by persons working 
in these fields. 

On January 2 Miss Fedde, head of home 
economics department, talked to the Wom- 
an’s Club at York. 

The first home economics meat-judging 
team to represent the University com- 
peted in November at the American Royal 
Livestock Show at Kansas City and again 
at the International Livestock Show in 
Chicago. Before the contests, retail dealers 
and branch-house men of Lincoln and the 
Armour Packing Company of Omaha gave 
the team the privilege of studying retail 
cuts for practice in identification, judging, 
and method of expressing reasons for judg- 
ments. 

Professor Ruth Staples, spoke on “Child 
care and training’ at the home economics 
section of the Missouri State Vocational 
Conference in St. Louis last November. 

Professor Jane Hinkley of the vocational 
education department gave a talk on the 
“Problem method in_ teaching home 
economics” at the meeting of the American 
Vocational Association in Los Angeles in 
December. 

At the meetings of Organized Agriculture 
held in Lincoln January 3, 4, and 5, one of 
the special speakers was Mrs. Clara Ingram 
Judson, of Chicago. The topics of her 
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addresses were: “Business side of home- 
making,” “Spending the homemakers’ hours”, 
and “America’s biggest business.” Mrs. Jud- 
son also conducted a round table discussion 
on “Banishing the bugbear of finances.” 

Mary Ellen Brown, state extension leader 
of women’s work, conducted the meetings 
of Western Nebraska Organized Agriculture 
held in Sidney, on December 7, 8, and 9. 
Speakers were Mary Rokahr, a state home 
demonstration leader from Wyoming, Mar- 
garet Cleland, a primary teacher in the 
Lincoln Public Schools who has been recrea- 
tion specialist for the Mother’s Vacation 
Camp for the past three summers, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Kahl of Sidney. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The general meeting held in Boston 
on December 2 was in charge of the Home- 
makers’ Section. Dr. Mary M. Wentworth 
of Mt. Holyoke College spoke on “The 
mental hygiene of children.” 

On January 28 there was scheduled an all- 
day meeting with luncheon at Simmons 
College. The program was in charge of 
the teachers’ section and the speaker ex- 
pected for the evening session was Director 
Frederic W. Howe of Pratt Institute. 


NEW MEXICO 


Home Economics Conference. At the 
annual state conference at Albuquerque 
November 3, 4, and 5, over sixty home 
economics teachers were present. The prob- 
lem basis of teaching was the main theme 
for work, with Maud Williamson, Colorado 
Agricultural College, as leader. Another 
valuable feature was the question box con- 
ducted by Mrs. W. W. Loggains of Tucum- 
cari. 

The student clubs sent representatives 
for the first time. The nineteen girls pres- 
ent effected plans for a state organization 
and for the effort to have all home economics 
clubs in the state affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. M.Cath- 
arine Hunter, home economics teacher in 
the Santa Fe high schools, is student club 
chairman for the state. 
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New York Home Economics Association. 
Central District. The annual meeting was 
held in Syracuse. Appearing on the pro- 
gram were Frances Tomer, Margaret Hut- 
chins, Lena Munger, Marie Fowler, Anna 
E. Richardson, and Marion S. Van Liew. 

On November 19, Miss Troutman of 
Syracuse University called together the 
executive committee at a luncheon meeting 
at Hotel Syracuse. Plans were made for 
future meetings, for increasing the member- 
ship, and for raising money for the Ellen 
H. Richards Memorial Fund. In connection 
with the latter it was planned to hold a 
benefit bridge party at the Kanatenah Club, 
Syracuse, January 14. 

Eastern District. A joint meeting with 
the home economics section of the Eastern 
New York State Teachers Association was 
held in Troy, October 27 and 28. At the 
opening luncheon there were talks by Mrs. 
Lilian H. Locke, Anna E. Richardson, and 
Elizabeth V. Colburn, followed by a round 
table discussion of which Marion S. Van 
Liew was leader. Later in the afternoon 
tea was served by the Children of Public 
School No. 14. 

On the second day Annie Louise Macleod 
of Vassar College spoke on “Euthenics and 
that sort of thing,” Florence Winchell re- 
ported the Asheville meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, children of 
public schools Nos. 14 and 16 gave a short 
pageant with music, and the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the New York Economics Associa- 
tion held a short business meeting. 

Southern District. A joint meeting with 
the home economics section of the southern 
district of the New York State Teachers 
Association was held in Elmira November 
18 and 19. Wilhelmina Spohr, Emma Con- 
ley, and Mary Barber were the speakers on 
the first day and on the following day, 
Marian Stephenson and Adelaide Spohn. 

At the short business session a plan was 
presented for dividing the district into smaller 
units for meetings. Election of officers was 
as follows: president, Alma G. Montgomery, 
Elmira College; vice-president, Irene Dunne; 
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secretary, Elizabeth Lacey of Cornell Uni- 
versity; treasurer, Marian Salisbury. 

Western District. On November 4 and 5 
a joint meeting was held with the home 
economics section of the New York State 
Teachers Association in Buffalo. The Fri- 
day speakers included Anna Cooley, Marion 
S. Van Liew, and Marie Fowler. At the 
evening dinner Dr. Harold Rugg of Colum- 
bia was guest of honor and spoke of the fu- 
ture of home economics in the curriculum. 
Henrietta Straub acted as chairman of the 
program committee. 

Saturday morning, as a new venture, four 
demonstration lessons were given. A com- 
mercial exhibit and illustrative material were 
displayed. The demonstrators and their 
subjects were: Agnes Trachenberg, baking 
project in 8th grade; Julia Cowles, budgets; 
Elsie Fulton, clothing in 8th grade; Salome 
Goetz, choosing a high school girl’s wardrobe. 

The following awards were given girls of 
the Western district entering State Teachers 
College at Buffalo this fall: $25 to Wilhel- 
mina Merkle, Masten-Fosdick High School, 
$15 to Edna Jewett, Depew High School, 
and $10 to Myrtle Mansfield, Technical 
High School, Buffalo. 

Early in January a card party was held 
in the new Town Club for the Ellen H. 
Richards Memorial Fund. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. The 
home economics department was represented 
on the committee of arrangements for the 
Child Development Institute to be held 
during January, February, and March in 
Buffalo under the auspices of the Extension 
Department of Cornell University with three 
specialists from Cornell nursery school 
faculty as speakers. The junior and senior 
students will be permitted to attend and the 
program will include physical and mental 
welfare of children of preschool age. 

Mrs. Bessie Q. Mott, director of women’s 
activities of the Bankers Service Corpora- 
tion of New York City and chairman of the 
special committee on banking and invest- 
ments of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, spoke recently to all the students of 
the home economics department on budget- 
ing and saving. 
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The students of the department com- 
memorated the birthday of Ellen H. Richards 
by presenting tableaux depicting various 
phases of her life. 

Dr. Helen H. Reynolds, who has been 
added to the faculty of the psychological 
department this year, helps in the study of 
child development problems in connection 
with the home economics program. 

Helen C. Smith is on leave of absence with 
a fellowship in child development and paren- 
tal education. The first semester she was in 
the Merrill-Palmer school in Detroit, for 
the second she will be at Teachers College, 
Columbia, and during the summer session 
at the University of Minnesota. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at 
Bismarck, on October 26 and 27, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the North Dakota 
Education Association. Speakers and sub- 
jects were: Grace De Long, “High-lights of 
the Asheville meeting;” Eva Sophia Schai- 
rer, ‘Home economics problems for the 7th 
and 8th grades;” Frances Bailey, “Use of 
illustrative material;”” Marye Dahoke, “Use 
of cheese.” At the business session it was 
decided to combine the quarterly news- 
letter of the association with the monthly 
vocational newsletter sent out by the state 
supervisor of vocational home economics, 
and to send this letter to all home economics 
teachers in the state. New officers elected 
for the coming biennium are: president, 
Clara Flemington, Ellendale; secretary, 
Stella Severtson; councillor, Eva S. Schairer; 
alternate, Pauline Reynolds. 

North Dakota State College. Christine 
Finlayson attended the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in Los 
Angeles, December 17-20. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Myrtle Gleason 
Cole, for the past seven years home demon- 
stration leader, resigned on July 15 to be- 
come dean of women at the University of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Grace De Long, assist- 
ant state leader, takes her place. 

Letitia Jones and Erble Steen have re- 
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placed Mrs. Dorothy Louden and Alice 
Flaten as field agents in nutrition and home 
management. Mrs. Louden is living in 
Chicago. Alice Flaten was married in 
August to Edgar I. Olson and lives in Fargo. 

Julia Brekke, formerly home demonstra- 
tion agent in Clinton County, Iowa, has been 
appointed state clothing specialist. 

Louise Currie, formerly home demonstra- 
tion agent in Barnes County, has opened up 
a coffee shop in the Kindred Hotel, Valley 
City. 

Seven home economics club girls attended 
the International Club Congress in Chicago 
November 28th to December 2nd at which 
forty-four states of the United States and 
Ontario, Canada, were represented. 

The annual Achievement Institute of 4-H 
Clubs was at the College December 13th 
to 17th. Three hundred outstanding club 
members and their leaders were in attend- 
ance and the program included demonstra- 
tions in agriculture and home economics, a 
banquet, and other recreational features. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
Association has chosen a rather unique 
method of raising its quota for the Ellen 
Richards Fund. The committee, consisting 
of E. H. Geraghy, Ruth Sanger, Florence 
LaGanke, and Dorothy Shank, called last 
spring for favorite recipes or menus and has 
compiled these into an attractive calendar 
called ‘‘Everyday Meals Well Planned.” 
This can be purchased for one dollar aad 
was advertised in the November JouRNAL. 
Orders have come in thick and fast and it 
looks as though the first edition would be 
completely sold out long before the date set. 

During the last week in October the Asso- 
ciation joined the so-called Southern group 
for a well-attended meeting in Cincinnati. 
Miss Dyer, of the University of Cincinnati 
and head of the program committee, enter- 
tained the officers and presidents of local 
women’s clubs at a delightful luncheon. 

University of Cincinnati. An exhibit of 
toys that children really like was held just 
before the holidays under the auspices of the 
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Mother’s Training Center Association and 
the department of child care and training of 
the School of Household Administration. 
An effort was made to explain to the mothers 
why these toys are good and how they help 
to develop the child. 

Western Reserve University. The house- 
hold administration department is cooperat- 
ing through a member of its staff, Ethel 
Thompson, in the new Health Center of the 
University. Her duty is to give dietary 
advice to those sent to her by the physician 
in charge. 

Mrs. Schulkins, a representative of the 
Better Business Bureau of Cleveland, ad- 
dressed the class in clothing and textiles 
during the month of November. Plans are 
underway for cooperation whereby the stu- 
dents will be given actual experience in shop- 
ping for comparative prices and quality of 
textiles under the supervision of the Bureau. 

Cleveland. An increasing interest shown 
in foods classes by boys has called for the 
formation of several groups. In one of 
these, organized as a club which has been in 
existence for three years, the boys often get 
their own breakfasts and those of the other 
children at home. The teachers report 
that the boys are quite as deft and as sani- 
tary as the girls in their methods of work. 
Their caps and aprons are always immacu- 
late and their procedure effective if noisy. 
One little fellow remarked, ‘‘When I joined 
this class I thought it was women’s work, 
and felt a little silly but now I enjoy it very 
much,” and his companions nodded acquies- 
cence. 

The John Adams High School in February, 
1926, offered a personal regimen course to 
llth-grade girls. Eighty-two girls wished 
to elect the work, of whom only 26 could be 
admitted at that time. The following Feb- 
ruary 150 enrolled. This class meets daily 
for forty-five minuces with enough outside 
work assigned to give full academic credit. 
Any topic of immediate interest to the girls 
may be discussed in the classroom with the 
aim of arriving at the right conclusion as to 
the girl’s personal appearance, health, maa- 
ners, conduct at home and in the community, 
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use of her own money, in fact every subject 
that will help her in self-orientation. This 
year such classes are held in seven of the 
city high schools. 

Ohio State Educational Conference. 
“Teaching as a fine art’’ will be the keynote 
of the eighth annual conference which the 
College of Education, Ohio State University, 
will conduct at Columbus on April 12, 13, 
and 14. Last year’s conference broke all 
records with an attendance of 4,500, and it is 
expected that the tradition will be continued 
this year. The sectional programs provide 
for group meetings of school people whose 
interests and problems are similar. Full 
information may be obtained from Earl W. 
Anderson, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College. Flor- 
ence Blazier and Mrs. Jessamine Chapman 
Williams attended the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association held in Los 
Angeles, December 17 to 20. 

Maud Wilson, research worker in home 
economics under the Purnell Act, has just 
completed a summary of 547 records which 
show the use of time by homemakers for the 
year ending September 1, 1927. 

Five graduate studeats of the college are 
making basal metabolism studies in a gradu- 
ate nutrition course under Beatrice Geiger. 

The foods and nutrition department semi- 
nar is reviewing all of the recent books on 
food and nutrition in an effort to see what use 
may be made of them in the different courses 
offered. 

A course in food economics similar to that 
offered for two years in the regular college 
curriculum will be offered at the coming 
summer school. 

The School of Home Economics continues 
to offer courses to students from other 
schools of the college, 291 students being 
registered from outside of home economics. 
A variety of courses are open to women and 
such courses as those on principles of diete- 
tics, food selection and preparation, and 
camp cookery are open to men. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Drexel Institute. The following have 
been added to the home economics faculty: 
Amanda Ebersole, in charge of teacher 
training, who comes from the University of 
Tennessee; Helen Agar, member of the home 
economics department at the University of 
Illinois for several years; and Mildred Bur- 
dett, who has returned after a year of gradu- 
ate study at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

New courses in the home economics cur- 
riculum include an advanced course in the 
sociology of the family, offered to seniors, 
enlarged courses on child care and training, 
and a course in family health. The special 
courses in home economics offered for 
teachers on Saturday mornings have an 
unusually large enrolment. 

Interest in the practice house is now cen- 
tering around the new baby, a fine red- 
headed boy, three months old. 

The cafeteria which serves as the labora- 
tory for the classes in quantity cookery and 
institutional management was completely re- 
equipped during the summer so that the 
facilities offered the students for their prac- 
tical work are adequate in every detail. Its 
capacity has been increased to accommodate 
six hundred patrons during the luncheon 
hour. 

The Drexel Student Home Economics 
Club entertained the freshmen home eco- 
nomics students at an iniormal “‘get ac- 
quainted party” the first week of school. 
They succeeded in securing 100 per cent 
membership from the freshman class. The 
program committee is planning a series of 
interesting meetings for this year, among 
them a joint meeting with the Student Club 
of Temple University and the Philadelphia 
Home Economics Association. 

Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first meeting of the year was a 
dinner meeting at the College Club, at 
which Ruth O’Brien of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics spoke on oppor- 
tunities in textile research. Grace Godfrey, 


director of home economics at Drexel Insti- 
ture, is president for a second year. 


The 
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membership has reached the two hundred 
mark. 

Pittsburgh. Home economics girls in the 
public schools carried out Christmas pro- 
jects intended to emphasize the idea of so- 
cial service. Two hundred bright red stock- 
ings filled and packed in a box with suitable, 
practical, well-made garments were sent to 
the children of former service men now in 
the Veterans’ Hospital at Aspinwall. A 
hundred and fifty attractively dressed dolls 
were sent to the children’s wards of local 
hospitals, also fifty new garments. Large 
quantities of prepared food and mended 
garments, including a hundred warm coats, 
were sent to the families who had suffered 
in the gas tank explosion. Seventy-five dolls, 
all with removable clothes, were dressed for 
the kindergarten children’s Christmas treat 
in two of the schools. All of these gifts were 
carefully packed and bore the legend, ‘Made 
by the girls in the Household Economy De- 
partment of the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
for the Junior Red Cross Service.” 

The Home Economics Club of Pittsburgh, 
anxious to do something for some of the 
social centres of the city, appointed a social 
service committee to see what arrangements 
might be made for cooperation with settle- 
ment work. Several settlements were very 
willing to cooperate, and it was decided to 
spend three or four evenings during the year 
with the children at the Brashear settlement 
on the hill above the old John Brashear home- 
stead in Carrick. At the first meeting in 
November, 43 girls, under the leadership of 
Miss Helen Falkenstein of the David B. 
Oliver High School, had a happy time with 
stories, music, games, and refreshments. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. A 
meeting was held during the State Teachers 
Meeting in Houston early in December, at 
which Miss Alice L. Edwards was a speaker. 
Others on the program were Mary Gearing, 
Bess Heflin, and Dr. Winters of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Conference of State Supervisors. Bess 
Heflin of the University of Texas was elected 
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Cleanliness Institute 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Clean/iness 


AN industry is great only in 
proportion to the service 
it renders. 

Recognizing this, the Associa- 
tion of American Soap and Glyc- 
erine Producers, Inc., (whose 
members make 75% of the soap 
used in America) has estab- 
lished Cleanliness Institute for 
public service. 

The Institute is, first of all, a 
fact-finding agency. Then it 
is an instrument for spreading 


The following professional workers 
make up the staff of the Institute: 


Roscoe C. Eptunp, General Director. 
Formerly an executive of community 
chest and welfare federations and in 
other fields of public and social service. 


W. W. Perer, M.D., Dr. P.H., Health 
Consultant. Internationally known health 
educator. Associate Secretary of the 
American Public Health Association. 


Satty Lucas Jean, School Consultant. 
Consultant to child health organizations 

and Fellow of the American Public 
Health Association. 


Jutta B. Director, School De- 
partment. Formerly director of health ed- 


the knowledge thus obtained. 

It will deal with cleanliness in 
its broadest scope — not only 
the practical questions of health, 
comfort and efficiency—but also 
the relation of cleanliness to 
self-respect, behavior, character, 
aesthetics, and the higher values 
of life. 

It is already cooperating with 
schools, health organizations, 
etc., carrying on its work along 
the following lines: 


DEPARTMENTS 
RESEARCH AND SURVEY ADVERTISING INFORMATION SERVICE 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADULT EDUCATION INDUSTRY HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 


ucational programs, and collaborator with 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


C. Marcaret Munson, Associate Direc- 
tor, School Department. Formerly re- 
search assistant in the Department of 
Biology and Public Health at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Cuirrorp Lecturer, School 
Department. Well-known as ‘‘ Profes- 
sor Happy,’’ under which name he has 
given many successful health talks in 
high schools. 


Marie K. Pipceon, Research Libra- 
rian. Graduate of the New York State 
Library School. Seven years of library 
service with the U. S. Department: of 
Agriculture. 


Cleanliness Institute has prepared data of interest to educators, health 
and social service workers, and those in allied professions. It invites 
organizations and individuals to use its facilities. Inquiries will re- 
cerve careful attention. Address CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 
45 EAST 17th STREET, (om Union Square), NEW YORK. 
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as chairman of a committee to revise the 
high school course of study in home economics 
for the state, and Jennie Wilmot and Dr. 
Winters were appointed chairmen of two of 
the sub-committees working on the revision. 

University of Texas. The homeeconomics 
faculty had the pleasure of entertaining Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Benedict as honor guests at a 
monthly dinner seminar. President Bene- 
dict gave an interesting talk on the history of 
the education of women at the University 
and the establishment and development of 
the home economics department. 

Miss Alice L. Edwards, executive secre- 
tary of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Patty Hill of Columbia 
University were recent visitors on the Cam- 
pus. 

Last year’s students ia the advanced cloth- 
ing classes kept accounts of expenditures for 
clothing for one year and found that their 
average expenditure was $517, with a maxi- 
mum of $1128 and a minimum of $244. 
The distribution of expenditures was: Outer- 
clothing, 54 per cent; underclothing, 11 per 
cent; hats, 8 per cent; shoes, 15 per cent; 
hose, 7 percent; accessories, 5 percent. The 
expenditures of a similar group the year 
before were somewhat lower, with an aver- 
age expenditure of $463. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting held in Burlington 
October 14 in connection with the state 
teachers convention, Dorothy Smith of Jef- 
fersonville was elected president and Martha 
Leighton secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers at the conference of teachers were 
Dr. Bess Cunningham, Institute of Child 
Welfare, Columbia University, who sug- 
gested a program of child study suitable for 
high school girls, and Elizabeth Colburn 
of the University of Vermont, who talked on 
the teaching of art to high school classes. 

Flood Relief. During the flood, home 
economics classes in many of the high schools 
in the state were organized to serve the Red 
Cross in its relief work. In the clothing 
classes, garments were made, mended, or 
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remodelled for destitute families, and in some 
of the foods classes, meals were prepared for 
men doing reconstruction work in the flood 
districts. 

The University of Vermont. Home eco- 
nomics seniors had the opportunity to care 
for a little three-year-old boy for several 
weeks this fall while his mother was in the 
hospital. Miss Terrill and Miss Holbrook, 
in whose apartment a room was arranged 
as a nursery, supervised the work. The 
girls enjoyed the experiment and had the 
opportunity to get firsthand information 
concerning the physical needs of a preschool 
child and to study his mental development. 

In observation of Ellen Richards’ Day, 
the home economics club, sponsored by the 
Omicron Nu girls, had a stimulating and 
happy meeting at the home management 
house. Plans for the year’s work were formu- 
lated; Miss Fairbanks, state supervisor for 
home economics education, gave a delight- 
ful account of her summer in Europe, il- 
lustrating her talk with beautiful pictures. 
Tea was served by the juniors. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held November 25 
in the State Office Building, Richmond, 
with the president, Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, in 
the chair. 

The Association has a paid membership 
of 130 members and afliliated clubs. 

The major part of the day’s work consisted 
in organizing the association into sections 
similar to those in the American Home 
Economics Association. Sections and chair- 
men are as follows: Foods and nutrition, 
Mary McGowan; institutional manage- 
ment, Mary Fawcitt; related art, Virginia 
Campbell; clothing and textiles, Lillian 
Cummings; extension, Sally Guy Davis; 
home service, Mrs. W. B. Varner; home 
economics education, Marion Williamson; 
student clubs, Marie Davis. Time was 
allowed for each section to meet to outline 
the objectives for 1928. 

Miss Ella Agnew, of the Southern Planter, 
discussed the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
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Delicious Foods 


finer in flavor and texture because 


of Royal Baking Powder ” ” 


With the great stress now laid on food values 

and other phases of nutrition, it is impor- 
tant that the practical side of cookery should not 
be overlooked. 

For no matter how well-balanced the meal 
may be, if it is not appetizingly cooked and taste- 
fully served, it somehow misses its mark. 

And the academic side of a girl’s education 
falls short if she cannot go into her home kitchen 
at any time and prepare a tempting, wholesome 
meal. 


Five excellent reasons for using Royal 
Baking Powder in all quick breads, 
cakes and cookies 


], Royal is a cream of tartar baking powder and, 
therefore, makes sweeter, more delicately fla- 
vored foods. 


_ Royal makes lighter and finer textured breads 
* and cakes. 


3, Royal cakes and breads will keep moist and 
fresh longer. 


_ Royal is always uniform in quality. It keeps its 
* freshness and leavening power, so that the last 
teaspoon is as effective as the first. 


_ Royal may rightly be called a “double action” 
* baking powder and, therefore, is especially valu- 
able for class or home baking particularly if the 
“‘cook”’ is inexperienced. 


Royal Marble Cake 


Free: 1e Royal Cook Book, of 350 tested, ac- 
curate recipes, will be sent free on request. 
Mail the coupon today. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept.B , 100 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me free copy of the Royal Cook Book. i 
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Fund, of which Virginia’s quota was $325. 
Of this $68 had been previously raised. 
Following Miss Agnew’s talk, Miss Marie 
Davis, chairman of the Student Clubs, pre- 
sented a check of $153.85 from the Student 
Home Economics Clubs, and the remainder 
was raised by the different sections. Vir- 
ginia thus became the second state associa- 
tion to complete its quota. 

Dr. Black, president of the American Col- 
lege in Sofia, Bulgaria, spoke on Bulgaria 
and the present status of education in the 
Near East. 

After luncheon at the Miller and Rhodes 
Tea Room, came the afternoon session, at 
which Mrs. Hugh Dabney, director of child 
study in Richmond, told of the course given 
in child guidance at Vassar College,and Mrs. 
Croxton of the State Board of Health spoke 
on social hygiene. 

Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Ilena M. Bailey, for fifteen years identified 
with the economic research in home prob- 
lems carried on by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has left the Bureau 
of Home Economics to become home eco- 
nomics worker under Purnell Funds at the 
experiment station at Blackburg. 


W ASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Dean 
Florence Harrison of the College of Home 
Economics spent the last six weeks of 1927 
attending the meeting of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and in visiting various 
institutions, going as far east as Detroit. 

Home economics radio topics broadcast 
during December and January from station 
KWSC included ready made vs home made 
clothes; the selection of furs; grades and 
sizes of canned goods; and apples and their 
relation to health. 

A course in the art of right living given 
by the College of Home Economics is prov- 
ing to be both popular and valuable to 
campus women. Although two sections 
were formed, many had to be refused admit- 
tance because of the lack of space and teach- 
ing staff. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at 
Charleston on November 4, 1927. Subjects 
and speakers were: ‘‘Research in food and 
food economics,’ Nell Nesbitt; ‘Ideals for 
a state home economic association,” Alice 
Edwards; ‘‘History of the early days of 
home economics in West Virginia;” Isabel 
Wilson; ‘‘Report of teacher training com- 
mittee on home economics,’ Mr. Robert 
Clark; and “The school survey in home 
economics,” Dr. L. V. Cavins. Officers 
for the present year are: president, Erbie 
Albright, Morgantown; vice-president, Addie 
Cokeley; secretary, Gladys Ward; and treas- 
urer, Dorothy Dickinson. 

University of West Virginia. Charles 
Lindberg, alias Jack, came to the home 
management house the first of October. He 
was then three and one-half months old and 
weighed 103 pounds. ‘Two months later his 
weight has increased to 12} pounds. Each 
senior who lives in the home management 
house is responsible for his care for a week. 

Beth M. Palmer is assistant professor of 
applied arts. 

The annual major dinner was served by 
the home economics council to students and 
faculty of the home economics department 
on December 1, 1927. At the close of the 
dinner a short play on clothing construction 
was presented by a group of students who 
used the garments which they had made in 
their clothing construction courses. Miss 
Colwell, head of the department, announced 
the annual Phi U scholarship of fifty dollars 
which was awarded to Elizabeth Wever of 
Martinsburg, because of her scholarship 
and her professional attitude. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The course of study in home economics for 
elementary and secondary schools as pre- 
pared by the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation has been approved and published in 
bulletin form by the State Department of 
Education. 
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The state meeting was held in conjunction 
with the State Teachers Association meeting 
in Milwaukee November 3 and 4. The 
round table discussions covered a course 
in child training used in the Madison schools; 
recent developments in nutrition; coopera- 
tion of home and school in nutrition cam- 
paigns; need of newer methods in teaching 
food work; related art in clothing and 
methods of teaching clothing; home visiting; 
and a course in home management. Pro- 
fessor Abby L. Marlatt spoke on “The 
changing economic and social conditions in 
the United States and the standards in the 
American home” and Alice M. Loomis, 
Chicago, spoke on “The home as the central 
social unit.” President Adams of Constan- 
tinople Woman’s College gave an address 
before the general session stressing especially 
the work of the home economics department 
there, its value and its needs. 

Susan West of Milwaukee-Downer College 
was elected president and Mrs. Harriet 
Grace was reelected secretary-treasurer. A 
resolution was passed that the round table 
discussion for another year represent four 
divisions, namely; food and nutrition, cloth- 
ing and textiles, related art and housing, and 
child welfare and family relationships, each 
with its basic sciences. 

The committee on student clubs which in 
the past has assigned awards to the student 
clubs presenting the best reportson activities 
along home economics lines was continued, 
the feeling being that the prizes stimulated 
the interest in home economics of the stu- 
dents in the secondary schools. 

Plans were made to complete the allot- 
ment for the Ellen H. Richards Fund, each 
member assessing herself an amount over 
and above her national and state dues in 
addition to the efforts made by groups to 
increase the fund in the local divisions. 

Stout Institute. The School of Home 


Economics has recently opened a nursery 
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school in connection with the courses in 
parental education offered in the junior and 
senior years. The women in these courses 
have an opportunity to study the activities 
and health of children enrolled in the school. 
Students enrolled in the advanced courses 
in nutrition have the problem of the day’s 
feeding for the group. Cooperation is main- 
tained between the director of the nursery 
school and the adult students and the fathers 
and mothers of the children. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A meeting was held on October 12 
and 13 at Cheyenne in connection with the 
State Teachers Association. Mary S. Lyle, 
state supervisor for home economics, spoke 
on ‘‘Trends in home economics which should 
affect our teaching,” and Catherine Frances 
MacKinnon, Red Cross nutrition worker in 
Casper, spoke to the group on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Floribel Kreuger, 
Laramie; vice-president, Velma Beaumont, 
Sheridan; secretary-treasurer, Lillian Bry- 
son, Cheyenne; councilor, Elizabeth J. 
McKittrick, University of Wyoming. 

University of Wyoming. Elizabeth J. 
McKittrick, head of the home economics 
department, attended the meeting of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges in Chi- 
cago in November. 

Extension. Five leaders, and mothers, 
recreation camps were held this summer by 
the extension division. Two hundred and 
five were enrolled and sixty-eight local 
leaders representing fourteen counties were 
in attendance. The speakers were the state 
leader, Mary Rokahr, the specialists from 
the extension division, and Madge Reese 
from the Cooperative Extension Office of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


